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THE OUTLOOK. 


The political calm at Washington is so long con- 
tinued and so pronounced as to indicate a rather 
unusual and significant state of affairs between the 
parties. The Southern question has literally disap- 
peared, and all the issues growing out of it which 
have so long fed party passion are now actually 
dead. Neither party seems disposed to take up, 
with any enthusiasm, the pressing questions of the 
day. There is a disposition to shirk any real dis- 
cussion of the tariff question by postponing it indefi- 
nitely in the hands of a commission; the railroad 
question, which is becoming every day more impor- 
tant, is exciting the attention of some political leaders 
on both sides, but neither party seems disposed to 
take it up ; even the Civil Service issue, made terri- 
bly practical by the events of the last six months, 
cannot raJly to its support either party. The propo- 
sal to enlarge the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was supported by the leaders on 
both sides, was defeated by the rank and file of both 
parties. These and many other facts indicate a lax 
condition of party discipline and a groping after 
party issues, Predictions of the re-organization of 
parties have been numerous during the last decade, 
and so far remain unfulfilled; but such a state of 
affairs as now exists bas been the invariable prelude 
to the reorganization of political parties in the past, 
and politicians who study the situation with a view 
to their personal advantage are evidently disposed to 
hold themselves as much as possible in reserve wait- 
ing for the new issue or the new leader, The attempt 
of Mr. Whitthorne and some other Democrats to cre- 
ate party interest by introducing a new policy in our 
foreign affairs is not likely to be successful. It is 
too evidently made up for the occasion. There is 
nothing in our foreign relations that requires any 


aggressive or carefully outlined policy at present. 
When such a necessity exists the policy will un- 
doubtedly come with it, but neither party will be 
able to inaugurate such a policy without the condi- 
tions which wouid give it vitality and public support. 


The Senate listened last week to a number of 
speeches for and against Mr. Miller’s Anti-Chinese 
bill, which restricts the immigration of Chinese labor- 
ers into the United States because, according to the 
preamble, ‘‘ the coming of Chinese laborers to this 
country endangers the good order of certain locali- 
ties.” This bill bears on its face a confession of 
weakness which ought never to receive the indorse- 
ment of Congress, to say nothing of the questions 
of public policy and morality involved. If the 
Government is so feeble that it cannot preserve order 
without building a Chinese wall between itself and 
foreign nations it would be better to make itself an 
efficient police before attempting to make any regu- 
lations for intercourse with the rest of the world. A 
very large part of the most serious perplexities and 
troubles of the last twenty-five years in this country 
have come from the presence of a certain class of our 
foreign population who have been notoriously the 
main support of municipal bosses everywhere, and 
the source of endless disorder and misrule. If we 
open the country to the Irish we cannot logically 
close it to the Chinese. There are about 100,000 
Chinamen in this country, as against 50,000,000 of 
population. Under these circumstances, if passed, 
this bill will put on record a humiliating confession 
of weakness, and will mark a reversal of the policy 
which has held ever since the adoption of the con- 
stitution. The door has been held open too long 
for the incoming of men of all races to shut it now 
in the face of the Chinese. 


There is no better authority on railroad matters in 
this country than Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; 
he has devoted fifteen years to a careful study of 
the subject and possesses in unusual degree that full 
and accurate information without which any at- 
tempts to deal with the difficult problems involved 
in the transportation question are worse than useless, 
His recent speech outlining a plan of action will, 
therefore, command wide attention. Mr. Adams 
favors a National Railroad Commission, authorized 
by Congress, to hear, investigate and report upon all 
complaints against railroads arising out of traffic 
between the States ; the Commission to be composed 
of three men of recognized standing, one of whom 
he thinks should be a lawyer, another a practical 
railway manager, and the third a statistician. Toput 
the matter in practical form, he suggests Judge 
Cooley of Michigan, Mr. Robert Harris, of the Erie 
Railroad and Mr. Francis A. Walker, recently of the 
Census Bureau, as eminently qualified for the work. 
Mr. Adams hvlds that no authority short of that 
of Congress can remedy the present evils, and 
that it is useless to attempt to solve the problem 
without the very largest and most impartial investi- 
gation of the facts. The proposed Commission 
would deal entirely with inter-State traffic, which 
comes strictly within the power of Congress as pre- 
scribed by the constitution. It is questionable 
whether Mr. Adams’s plan goes far enough. Con- 
gress would not be likely to enforce the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. A plan similar in its 
general features, but supplying what is lacking in 
Mr. Adams’s scheme, has been operated in England 
for more than ten years, and with great success ; 
the English commissioners hearing complaints, reg- 
ulating the matter of discrimination, requiring trains 
to stop at stations which are of sufficient impor- 
tance, obliging the companies to erect stations where 
they are needed and to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for traffic and passengers; in other words 
compelling the corporations to render the reasonable 








service required by their charters, The commis- 
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sioners are paid large salaries, are men of recog- 
nized ability, and the scheme has worked so well 
that it has practically solved the difficulty in En- 
gland. What is needed in this country is not only 
the power of inquiry and of recommendation, but 
the authority to enforce recommendations, What- 
ever is to be done should be done expeditiously. 
Under the present system or lack of system the 
great railroad corporations are autocratic in their in- 
dependence. It is already difficult to secure any 
legislation that benefits the public at their expense, 
and every year will add to the difficulty. 





The attempted assassination of the Queen of Eng- 
land last Friday evening, an account of which is given 
in another column, is happily without political sig- 
nificance. The Irish press disclaim any sympathy 
with so cowardly and dastardly a crime, and it is 
hard to see what gain any political party would ever 
find in the death of an English sovereign. The head 
of the English Government is outside the circle of 
political passions. Cabinets change, policies are 
reversed, but the attitude of the sovereign remains 
unchanged, The political animosity which in this 
country might fall in the heat of a great political 
struggle upon the President finds its victim in Eng- 
land in the Premier, who represents the aggressive 
and controlling policy of administration. But the 
fact that there is nothing to be gained by the success 
of such a crime in England does not seem to deter 
the’regicide ; the life of the Queen of England has 
been attempted five times. In spite of all the ad- 
vances of civilization, regicide has been uncommonly 
frequent during the last two decades, No ruler of 
prominence has been overlooked by would-be assas- 
sins, and twice in that time the President of the 
United States has fallen a victim. The only apparent 
remedy, a very insufficient one, it must be confessed, 
is prompt and sure punishment. That military and 
police precautions are practically useless has been 
demonstrated in Russia and France, and exposure to 
freaks of lunacy or to the malice of disappointed 
ambition must remain one of the penalties of high 
position, Queen Victoria has won the respect of the 
world so completely by her womanly character and 
her eminent virtues that any attempt upon her life 
excites a feeling of peculiar horror. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the affair of last Friday has 
given occasion for messages of congratulation from 
all quarters, and it is safe to say that these have come 
from no country with more sincerity and warmth 
than from this. 





The only effect of the attack of the Lords upon the 
Land act has been the consolidation of the Liberal 
party in support of that measure. The meeting of 
Liberal members, held at Mr. Gladstone’s request on 
Monday night of last week, resulted in a unanimous 
and enthusiastic pledge of support, and not a few 
Conservatives were secretly in sympathy with their 
opponents. What is known as the *‘ House of Com- 
mons feeling,” one of the strongest sentiments which 
can ever be aroused in that body, was fully awakened. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech introducing the resolution of 
protest against the Land Act Committee appointed 
by the Lords is said to have been one of the most 
brilliant and powerful of all his Parliamentary efforts, 
and resulted in complete victory for his policy. The 
House of Commons has committed itself so fully to 
the support of this great measure, which is already 
perceptibly pacifying Ireland, that no compromise 
between it and the House of Lords will be possible 
which shall not involve the practical surrender of the 
Upper House. So far no coalition between the Con- 
servatives and the Parnellites has been brought 
about, although many attempts have been made in 
that direction. The two sections are so widely sep- 
arated that their common antagonism to the Ministry 





is not sufficient to keep them together. Northampton 
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has promptly re-elected Mr. Bradlaugh, and the 
House of Commons will be obliged to face again the 
question of hisadmission. It has put itself in the 
wholly untenable position of going back of the oath 
required by law to inquire into the state of mind of 
the oath-taker. Mr. Bradlaugh has affirmed his wil- 
lingness to tak» the oath, and has even done it, but 
the House of Commons declares that he does not 
recognize its binding character, and therefore refuses 
to admit him. Mr. Gladstone has shown the ab- 
surdity of this position, but the prejndices of both 
Conservatives and Liberals have been too strong to 
secure a wise and consistent action. It is certain, 
however, that the House of Commons cannot keep up 
this undignified struggle with a member who will be 
re-elected as soon as he is denied his seat, and it is 
probable that the ministry will be compelled, in or- 
der to save the House from further confusion, to es- 
pouse the cause of Mr. Bradlaugh and insist upon 
his admission. 





The extension of the right of suffrage in Italy, 
deseribed in a recent issue of The Christian Union, 
has been followed by the adoption by a large major- 
ity of the plan of voting by scrutin de liste, or by 
a general ticket instead of by local nominations as 
formerly. The vices of the old system were 80 evi- 
dent that all parties were in favor of some change, 
many voting for the new measure who are violent 
opponents of the ministry which initiated it. The 
Italian House of Deputies is admittedly composed 
of men of very inferior character and intelligence, a 
result largely due to the lack of political interest 
among the people. The members represent small 
local sections and petty local interests, and secure 
their elction in many cases by unlimited promises 
of favor and office to the electors of their districts. 
All kinds of local legislation are readily undertaken 
by the anxious candidate. When the deputies as- 
semble the ministers are overrun with applications 
for places under the Government, and the business 
of the session is greatly clogged by the introduction 
of a vast number of private bills. Another evil 
which it is hoped the new measure will remedy has 
been the undue use of Government influence in the 
elections ; ministers employing patronage to defeat 
candidates of the Opposition in various districts. 
Indications multiply that the action of the Church in 
keeping its laity from the polls is to be reversed, 
and that Catholics are to take part as citizens in the 
political contests of Italy. The priests complain 
that they are losing their influence over the people 
by keeping them from the discussion of public 
questions, and it is said that the Pope, although he 
has made no public expression on the subject, has 
given the priests authority to place their parishion- 
ers on the rolls of electors, 





The Egyptian crisis has been temporarily averted, 
but is likely to be chronic so long as the elements 
which govern the country are so incongruous as at 
present. A curious stage in the land problem has 
been reached, and one which is attracting a good 
deal of attention in Europe. Heretofore, the great 
drawback upon the prosperity of the country has 
been the irregular and oppressive taxation of the 
Fellaheen, or small land owners and agriculturists. 
Under the new government of the French and Eng- 
lish Controllers the abuses of taxation have been 
greatly diminished, and the peasant proprietors have 
been freed from exorbitant taxation. This freedom, 
bringing a new sense of liberty and hopefulness, has 
led the Fellaheen, who has little foresight in practi- 
cal matters, to become a borrower upon his land. 
Companies of money lenders abound in Egypt, 
ready to loan native and foreign capital upon the 
security of lands, The Fellaheen who wants money 
does not study the future, but goes to the lender, 
offers his farm as security and gets as much money 
as he can upon it without reference to his immediate 
needs. The inevitable result is already coming to 
pass. The interest and the principal of the loans in 
many cases are unpaid, the lenders have seized the 
land and are selling it to capitalists and others, who 
are farming upon a scale which Egypt has not 
known in recent years. The old proprietors are 
becoming pauperized, and entirely dependent on the 
money lenders. Unless this process is stopped a 
large part of the land of the country will be held 
not by small proprietors, as in the past, but by large 
holders who will reduce the former owners to the 
condition of farm laborers. This result is always 
unfortunate, and in Egypt, where the growth of a 
stable and industrious middle class is greatly needed, 
would be specially disastrous, 





CONCERNING LISTS OF NAMES. 


N his recent decennial address Mr. Anthony 
Comstock has again emphasized a great and cur- 
rent evil. Perhaps the extent of it has never beon 
observed by our readers, especially by those who are 
most likely to be affected by it. Setting aside, there- 
fore, all other parts of his very notableand manly 
speech we observe this one feature of danger. 

It seems that the evil of ‘‘lists of names” has 
largely increased. There are dealers in these lists, 
as there are dealers in coins, in rare books, in curi- 
osities, in postage-stamps, and what not. Aud while 
the mass of well-informed persons are not now ac. 
quainted with the fact for the first time—for it is 
nothing new—the range and particularity of this trade 
may not have attracted their attention. We all know, 
for instance, that boarding-schools and similar insti- 
tutions have experienced great trouble through their 
catalogues—so much so that in many instances none 
are published, and few are found with any home ad- 
dress to the pupils’ names. 

Mr. Comstock calls up the fact that far from this 
care having killed off the wolves who are on the 
trail of the young and innocent, it has only made 
them more watchful and alert. He points to system- 
atized agencies for securing the names of those who 
are ‘‘ liberal” in opinion or who are likely to extend 
the circulation of such publications. But Mr. Com- 
stock, even, does not go far enough. Any literary 
person, any clergyman of rather wide acquaintance, 
postmasters always, and people who have been or are 
‘‘agents””—these are frequently appealed to. Sup- 
pose a ‘‘list” is to be secured as the stock in trade 
of any dealer in such acommodity. It may not harm 
us to project ourselves into the intentions of the 
compiler, and to illustrate, by a supposition, the 
method that is employed. Of course we do not imply 
that any of our readers have been so deceived or 
have been made, unwittingly, the means of doing 
mischief. But see how easily it might be done. The 
present writer, being one who invariably reads all 
circulars, has no hesitation in venturing these opin- 
ions. 

Mr. A., intending to prepare such a list, secures 
the names of the towns and villages he desires to 
canvass. We will suppose him to start from the very 
beginning, expecting no help but his own and in- 
tending to pay a reasonable compensation. There 
are a thousand variations, but the tune usually pro- 
ceeds in the following time and key. First of all 
comes a circular—legitimate, attractive, and even 
accompanied by a personal note with a touch of deli- 
cate and inferential flattery. This sets forth that 
some firm, hitherto unknown, designs to issue a 
certain valuable work. The highest aims are indi- 
cated, and even it is hinted that this is a great and 
useful auxiliary to the education of men and women 
in morals and religion. The young people of the 
present day are so beset by corrupting influences ! 
If the receiver of this circular will kindly use the 
addressed envelope to express his sense of the fitness 
of the work—perhaps, even, to contribute a short 
article, a poem, a sentiment—it will be gratefully 
welcomed. And if heis unable so to do, does he 
know of parents whose children are likely to be 
benefited ; or can he assist a good cause by recom- 
mending an agent who is intelligent and well ac- 
quainted, and who can take up such a canvass, 

Let us say that the agent’s name is given—there 
are always worthy people to be helped, and one does 
it unsuspiciously. A person not to be otherwise en- 
trapped will miss it, just at this point, and be caught 
—and never know the fact. And now Mr. A. has an 
‘*agent’s ” name—perhaps two or three. To these 
he can offer ifiducements to secure names of persons 
of this, that, or the other tone of character. He 
must work very shrewdly, and may occupy months 
in this task. It is all perfectly legitimate, too. By 
degrees he can, with hardly an errcr, obtain by this 
sifting process a pretty fair grist of the devil’s grain. 

And now the scene changes. The trail is blinded 
off by the “firm” declining to continue the publi- 
cation, and by its abandonment ‘“‘at a heavy loss” 
of its scheme for blessing society. And the chief 
spider shies to another den in another web, with 
names from which he can certainly draw forth a con- 
siderable list of the kind he prefers. The persons 
to whom he now appeals he reaches under another 
designation and by another method—and he holds 
the ‘‘ list,” as soon as he has sifted, and checked, 
and systematized it, as legitimate business capital. 
It can be used or sold, as the case may require. 

We cannot stay to track out this process. It is 
enough that it is no more or less than an ostensibly 
legitimate transaction ; incapable of interference 


” 





through the law; one that can be as virtuous as possi- 
ble without detection, A great deal of this work has 
been cut off by Mr. Comstock and the Post Office 
authorities, but much of it still remains. To allude 
to it is to endanger honorable and reputable houses, 
and to interfere with a free citizen’s right to postal 
communication . 

The moral of the story is simple enough. It is 
that one should always hesitate—and probably 
refuse—to allow himself to be the fish-hook to pull 
other fish-hooks out of the box. More especially he 
should never give to any one, who has not a full right 
and a clean title to it, ‘‘a list of names.” Many of 
these adventurers have neither the time nor the 
money nor the patience to engage in so deliberate 
and extended a plan as we have mapped out. But 
some have ; and these are the men that are danger- 
ous. They come and sit in front of Mr. Comstock 
to get whatever ‘‘points”’ they can. The only way 
in which they can be defeated is by a codperation 
not merely of public and well-known professional 
men, but of all Christian citizens who would not 
willingly be beguiled. The country places are not 
so suspicious as the cities and their suburbs, Hence 
they falla prey. Weneed the wisdom of the serpent 
as well as the harmlessness of the dove. 








THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. 
I have no difficulty with the doctrine of prayer as you 

state it; I have been able to rest in it, undisturbed, during 
the trying events of the pastsummer. But I do have great 
difficulty with a certain class of passages, which, taken in 
their natural sense, to mean simply that which the hearers 
must have understocd them to mean, I cannot reconcile with 
the frequent denials with which the blessed Father above re- 
sponds to the prayer of his children, of which we had an 
instance in the case of the late President. I believe that, to 
a multitude of people, including many devout souls, the 
promises of the Bible and the facts of life appear flatly con- 
tradictory; and I must confess that many of the so-called 
explanations appear to me better adapted to breed ske;ti- 
cism than to nourish faith. Is there not a great and pro- 
foundly-needed work for rome one to doin meeting this 
feeling—in leading souls into the truth and into rest who 
otherwise may wander, for a season at least, in darkness 
and distress ¢ 

OMEseven or eight weeks ago an Inquiring Friend 

wrote to The Christian Union apropos to the dis- 
cussion respecting God’s denial to the prayers of the 
Nation for President Garfield’s recovery, and some 
of the passages referred to; our correspondent in his 
second letter cites the following : Matthew xviii., 19 
20; Mark xi., 24; John xiv., 14; James v., 15; I 
John iii., 22. 

The question thus printed is one no longer of phi- 
losophy but of Biblical interpretation ; it is not the 
question how we can reconcile the facts of life with 
the reasonable theory of prayer, but how we can 
reconcile them with certain specific promises recorded 
in the Bible, espeeially those made by Christ himself. 
Nothing is gained by ignoring or belittling the diffi- 
culty thus represented ; it is a real difficulty, and in 
some sense @ serious one; it is, however, not a rad- 
ical one. If it were impossible to reconcile the facts 
of life with the belief that God is a Father who hears 
and considers the cry of his children, the result 
would drive us, if not into atheism, at least into 
orphanism, which is almost as sorrowful. When we 
consider, however, that words often veil instead of 
elucidating meaning, and that it is only as we come 
intosympathetic relations with Christ that we can hope 
to understand fully his promises or his teaching, we 
shall not think it strange if our interpretation or even 
our reading of his words leaves us in some perplexity 
respecting their meaning, and still more in some per- 
plexity respecting their reconcilement with the sor- 
rowful experiences of life. 

In the general interpretation of these passages two 
things may be said: first, that Jesus Christ taught 
always as the practical preacher of righteousness, 
never as a scholastic professor of philosophy. His 
object was to awaken the moral and spiritual life by 
the exhibition of truth, not to propound a perfect and 
symmetrical system of philosophy in which acute 
criticism could find no flaw. He often, therefore, 
used language which, by common if not by universal 
consent, we do not interpret literally ; as when he 
said, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” which only a limited num- 
ber of interpreters regard as prohibiting oaths in a 
court of justice ; or, ‘‘ If a man come to me, and hate 
not his father and mother, he cannot be my disciple,” 
which no interpreters regard as prohibiting filial love. 

Secondly, a fair and reasonable reading of these 
promises as interpreted by the life and actions of the 
Lord himself shows them to be conditional and lim- 
ited, generally in words and always in their scope 
and their spirit, He promises in Matthew xviii., 19; 
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“Tf two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.” But when two of the 
Apostles were agreed in asking the places of highest 
honor in his kingdom, one to sit on his right and the 
other on his left side, he rebuked them for their ask- 
ing and refused the request. In Mark he says: ‘‘All 
things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
ye have received them and ye shall have them.” 
This promise seems, at first reading, unconditional ; 
yet clearly it is conditioned. The promise is only to 
those who believe that they receive, but this belief 
must rest on some foundation ; it cannot be a mere 
baseless expectation. The promise, therefore, is 
made only to such prayers as are based on and accord 
with the will of God. In John he promises, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye ask in my uame, that will I do”; but to 
ask in the name of Christ is to ask in Christ’s stead. 
It is to ask in the spirit of a supreme allegiance to 
him; it is to ask as he asked in Gethsemane, with 
always the predominant desire, Thy wiil,not mine,be 
done. The declaration of James, that the prayer of 
faith heals the sick, is true, and its truth is often 
illustrated in human experience; so it is true that 
quinine heals the sick, but it is not true that all sick 
are always healed by prayer auy more than that they 
are always healed by quinine. If we were so to un- 
derstand the declaration it would be equivalent to 
the abrogation of death altogether, and clearly it 
could not havé been so understood by the original 
readers of the Epistle. Indeed we may fairly say 
that the whole scope and spirit of Scripture recog- 
nizes the possibility of a denial of any prayer; other- 
wise prayer would not be a request, but a command. 
We are bid to ask, but asking always implies the 
recognition of the right to refuse. 

While, then, there are some isolated passages 
which seem to imply an absolute and unconditional 
promise on God’s part to do whatever his children 
ask him to do, most of these passages, if carefully 
analyzed, will be found to imply, if not to embody, 
a condition, while the whole scope of New Testa- 
ment teaching, when taken together with history 
interpreting philosophy and promise clearly, indi- 
eates that prayer is a petition, not a requirement, 
and that God reserves to himself the Father’s right 
and exercises the Father’s duty of judging for his 
children in their ignorance and their weakness what 
is best for them; when to grant and when to refuse, 








NOTES. 

Mr. Joel Benton’s biographical sketch of the poet Rey- 
nolds in this week’s issue of The Christian Union pleasantly 
recalls one who was an early associate of Keats, and whose 
verses preserve much of the flator of that charming writer. 
The Rey. Richard Cordley writes from the frontier in his 
usual vigorous style, and from the standpoint of personal 
observation, a brief and telling article upon the Mormon 
question; The Rey. Beverly E. Warner protests against the 
spurious picty which he characterizes as Chromo Rvligion ; 
in the Home our correspondent Cynthia Brown gives some 
of her impressions of New York life; and Mrs. Beecher 
makes a plea for the iudividuality of the wife. In the 
Young Folks, Mr. Chapin continues his Pictures of Great 
Men, which, by the way, as a proof of their popularity, we 
find widely copied in our exchanges, and Miss Mary Russel 
Bartlett gives the first installment of a clever story of child 
lie. The editorial correspondence this week graphically 
describes how the Sunday may be spent in Birmingham, and 
furnishes such a picture of the charitable and religious work 
in that city as should be very suggestive to those who are 
similarly engaged in this country. The poem by Mrs. Dorr 
tenderly recalls the inaugural ceremonies of a year ago. 

The Governor has removed Mr. Pillsbury from the position 
of State Prison Inspector and appojnted Mr. Isaac V. Baker 
in his place. Mr. Pillsbury came to this difficult position 
with the very general expectation that he would discharge 
its duties with exceptional fidelity and ability. He had been 
bred in prison management and was by his education an ex- 
pert. So far as the business management of the prisons is 
concerned his success has been admirable; from being a 
source of expense to the State, the prisons, uader his admin- 
istration, have become self-supporting. Unfortunately, the 
politicians were too much for him. He has himself con- 
fessed that he lacked the firmness necessary to keep the 
prisons wholly out of politics. He has allowed himself to 
make bargains with politicians ard to lobby at Albany. In 
this respect he has disappointed his friends; but the Governor 
has not improved upon the situation by appointing dir. 
Baker, whose only claim is an active and not entirely credit- 
able political record. The management of the prisons ought 
to be as free from political interference and influence as the 
uppointment of Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


The agile French mind has discovered a new kind of libel 
and a new way of punishing it. M. Jacquet, an artist, has 





conceived a personal spite against Alexander Dumas, the son 
of his father, and a famuus dramatist, avd ccolly sent to the 
Water Color Exhib'tion, under the title of ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Jewish Stall-keeper at Bagdad,” a striking representation of 
the well-known features of M. Dumas. Paris, which loves 
nothing so well as a joke, laughed heartily over its favorite 
author in the garb of an oriental peddler; but the victim 
was not appreciative, and his wrath was shared by his son- 





in-law. M. Lipwann. The latter, overcome with indignation | 
| tant matters. The latest illustration of this curious trait in 


at the insult to his father-in-law, went to the exhibition and 


wrought havoc upon the picture with a cane, smashing the | 


glass and severely damaging the obnoxious canvas. Fortu- | 


nately the head escaped injury, and now is in the custody of | 
the court, to be critically examined in a suit for libel. Meun- | 


while, there are rumors of a duel and of asuit for $10,000 
against M. Lipmann for damage to the picture. 

The large audience which gathered at Chicago on Mon- 
day night to hear Mr. Beecher’s lecture on ‘‘ The Moral 
Uses of Luxury and Beauty” was startled midway in the 
course Of the lecture by seeing the speaker suddeuly over- 
come with faintness. Mr. Beecher was assisted to a chair 
and in a few moments had recovered consciousnes-, which 
did not indeed wholly pass away. The announcement was 
made by Professor Swing that the lecturer was unable to 
proceed, whereupon the audience, after expressing their 
acquiescence by a sympathetic ‘‘aye,” left the hall. Mr. 
Beecher was conveyed to the hotel and passed a quiet night. 
He had been indisposed during the day, and the attack was 
decided by the physicians to be the resuit of fasting and 
nervous excitement. Every one wko reads The Christian 
Union will rejoice that its consequences were not more 
severe. We had made arrangements to have the lecture re- 
ported verbatim and published in next week’s issue of The 
Christian Union. If Mr. Beecher should be well enough to 
fulfill his subsequent engagements this plan will still be car- 
ried out, but at the present writing it is uncertain whether 
he may not be obliged to give up the tour. 





It is said that a monster petition is now on its way to Con- 
gress signed by every Mormon, man or woman, in Utah and 
Idaho. To meet this effort the following petition is receiving 
signatures in all parts of the country. Readers of The Chris- 
&un Union will do well to copy and circulate it for names in 
neighborhoods where no other petition has been presented : 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, having long 
and impatiently observed the spread of polygamy in Utah, and more 
recently in the adjoining territories, and believing it to be a crime 
of great enormity, hostile to our form of government, in deadly con- 
fl ct with modern civilization and in the last degree destructive to 
morals—its history in Utah having been marked by disloyalty, per- 
jury, murder and other crimes; and whereas bigamy is a punishable 
crime in all other parts of our nation, and believing that Utah ought 
not to be an exception, we do bereby petition our Representatives in 
Congress to adopt, as speedily as possible, such vigorous and strin- 





ich, this 
monstrous evil, even jf it should be found necessary to amend the 


Constitution ef the United States to secure the end we seek. 





gent measures as are necessary to destroy, root and bra 


Judge Lowell receutly made an important decision in a 
case in the United States Circuit Court. The Boston ‘ Ad- 
vertiser "’ discussed very freely the attempt of Mr. Crane to 
secure the control of the New York aud New Evgland Rail- 
road, holding that Mr. Crane’s success would be a public 
misfortune, and frankly criticising his plans, operations and 
qualifications. Mr. Crane having brought an action against 
the ‘‘ Advertiser,” these facts were set up in defense, and 
Judge Lowell holds thut they forma defense which cannot 
be struck out upon demurrer. He aflirms that Mr. Crane’s 
character as a manager of railroads was a matter of pub- 
lic interest, affecting many people besides the stock-holders, 
and that all persons who are in the habit of discussing pub- 
lic affairs bad the privilege of making such comments as 
they thought necessary on Mr. Crane’s management. 

The ‘‘ Evening Post’ comments’ very happily upon the 
econsolations which Mr. Cannon, of Utah, will find in do- 
mestic life now that his public career is cut short. It re- 
minds him that while the sympathy of ove wife under news- 
paper criticism often fails to console the victim, the en- 
couragement of half a dozen wives ought to enable him to 
bear it with indifference. It hints that when a statesman 
like Mr. Cannon goes back to private life he need not suffer, 
as does the husband of one wife, fromthe loss of adminis- 
trative and legislative functions; he finds in his own ample 
household ful) demand for all those moral and intellectual 
qualities which make up the successful legislator ; and it adds 
that the polygamist’s domestic life can hardly be called 
private life, it has so many of the incidents and responsibili- 
ties of a public career. 

The legislative scheme for running two or three streets 
through Trinity Church yard ought to be defeated. That 
beautiful structure, with the hallowed ground which sur- 
rounds it, ought at least to be safe from the hands of vandal- 
ism. There is nothing in its situation which makes it neces- 
sary for public convenience that the seclusion and privacy 
of the church-yard should be destroyed. It is one of the 
few landmarks and breathing places in the lower part of the 
city. New York will resent any interference with this prop- 
erty, and New Yorkers will do well to note in this connec- 
tion that Boston is making another vigorous effort to save 
the old South Church by raising the eum of $108,000, half of 
that amount having already been pledged. The gentlemen 
of the legislature will please keep their hands off Trinity 
Church yard. 


The diplomatic perplexities in South America are hardly 
over before Mr. Barnum brings about delicate complication 
with England in the matter of the elephant Jumbo. Tbe 
grief of the children and nursery maids of London has be- 
come 680 great that it is feared the English Government will 











be forced to interfere with the exportation of this much- 
loved animal. Mr. Barnum, with his usual dexterity, suc- 
cecded in getting a first-class advertisement out of the dis- 
cussion, and has uow shown his good-heartedness by 
agreeing to send Jumbo back next December. Meanwhile 
the British elephant will delight the small boys of America. 





One of the singalar features of history is the vast amount 
of conviction and cffort put into subordinate and unimpor- 


human nature occurred in a Reformed Church in the West, a 
majority of whose members decided to secede because the 
General Synod of that body has opposed secret societies. 
The attempt of the classis to take possession of the church 
building was resisted so violeatly that the mayor of the city 
was obliged to came in and read the Riot Act. This is the 
first instance that has come under our notice of the incorpo- 
ration of that act in any liturgical service. 

Probably the most repulsive iniquity which has recently 
come to light is the so-called graveyard insurance business, 
by which large sums of money are secured on the lives of 
old men who are generally found murdered within a conven 
ient time after the policies are taken out. Pennsylvania is 
enjoying an evil pre-eminence in this infamous business, no 
less than six persons being now in the prisous of that State 
for complicity in murders of this kind. It is some satisfac- 
tion to know that the State authorities are takiug the matter 
vigorously in hand, aud mean to extirpate the evil so far as 
they can. 

The members of the Church of the Ascension have under- 


eter and ser 


taken to express their appreciation of the chu: 





vices of their late Ree'or, De. Join Cotton Smith. in a most 
practical and substantial way. Shortly after Dr. Simith’s 
death a subseriptic 
fit of his widow. and a few days since Mrs. Smith was pre- 
eented with the handsome sum of $12,670. This is not only 
a testimony to Dr. Smith’s memory, but to the generosity of 
his people and the hold waich he had upon their hearts—as 
indeed he had upon the hearts of all the Christian commu- 
nity. 


yn was started in the church for the beoe- 





The * Evening Post” ‘ately published a statement showing 
the condition of the civil service in this city. from which it 
appears that the salary roll 
This is certainly an enormous sum to expend upon the offi 


exceeds 210,500,000 annually. 


cers of a local government; it is very ceriain that the busi- 
ness of this city, enormous as it is, would be condacted at 
far less less expence by private parties, and there is no reason 
why the city should pay more than market rates for salaries. 

The union of Americans and Englishmen in the unveiling 


of the monuments of the poet Keats and his frie 


d Joseph 
Severn, in the Protestant Cemete-y ut Rome last week, is 
significaut of that common interest which both races have in 
all that belongs to Enylish literature, whether produced on 
the eastern or the western side of the ocean. Mr. Trollope 
and Mr. Story were the representatives of two brauches of 
one race on this interesting occasion. 

Attorney General Brewster has written a sensible opinion 
to the Postmaster-General in the matter of bids for postal 
contracts, in which he holds that a worthless bond, althougao 
regular in form, cannet be regarded as coming within the 
requirements of the law, and that the party offering it ought 
not to be treated as an honest Lidder. This is a short-cut 
out of a difficulty which has greatly embarrassed the post- 
ollice department. 


Mr. Frederick J. De Peyster’s letter on Dr. Tay‘or’s recent 
remarks avout the moral influence of art is a model of cour- 
teous and pointed critici:m. There is a great deal of loose 
talk about the refiuing influence of art which is little more 
than sentimentalism, but this dves not justify the sweeping 
assertions which clergymeu sometimes make against a great 
aud noble department of human activity. 

The long list of painful experiences incidental to the com- 
ing of spring, such as the arrival of the barrel organ and 
the clouds of ashes which the street cleaner diffuse: in the 
atmosphere, is lengthened this year by the walking match; 
which has broken out again, but is not, we are glad toreport, 
s0 epidemic as 4 year ago. 

Those who have letters from the tate Dr. Leonard Bacon 
are elsewhere invited to assist in the preparation of a volume 
commemorating his life by sending them to the Misses 
Bacon, 247 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply €1..1~8 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anewer 
will be given as promptiy as praeticable.) 


Iam what you would term «a misbeliever. Business and other 
duties prevent extensive reading, consequently, as yet, | have been 
unable to clear up to my own satisfaction many doubts that have 
arisen. The Sundey-school lessons have perplexed me, owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that my mind is of a very practical turn, be- 
lieving only what it can undvratand, consequently the Israelitish 


ritual—.o speak candidly —appeare ridicuious. 1 wes interested in a 
recent reference which you made to spiritual inspiration, and now 
your article ** Decrease in Clergymen” has utiracted me, especially 


that portion of it which assigns the cause. | have never seen nor 
heard 4 satisfactory exposition of the * Serpent of the Tempta- 
tion, etc., etc, Will you please direct me to sume work that ina 
concise mavner explains the difficulty—or peihaps you propose 
devoting a portion of each issue of the “ Christian Union” to such 
difficulties. In what manner did **God speak’ to Abraham, Moses 
and others? How are the ‘‘days” of creation consistent with 
science—as also the Biblical account of the creation of man (and 
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Do the most learned Biblical 
DT. T. 


woman)? How was Eve tempted? 
students believe in evolution? 

MONTREAL. 

Evolution is olarge term and covers a multitude cf opin- 
fons. A great many Biblical students believe in some phase 
or form of evolution ; none of them in that represented by 
Haeckel; few of them in that represented by Darwin; prob- 
ably only asmall minority of them in any theory which in- 
volves the denial of the special creation of man. But an 
increasing number hold that the doctrine that man as an ani- 
mal was evolved from a lower species of the animal creation, 
though as yet an unproved scientific hypothesis, with many 
serious and mighty scientific objections, is not inconsistent 
with Christianity as a system of revealed religion. There is 
no question among Biblical scholars who have made a study 
of the Old Testament that the first chapter of Genesis is in 
jts structure and form a poem. The opinion that the word 
“day” in that account is used in a bread poetic sense is not 
modern; it is as old as Angustine; and the opinion that the 
world was made in six days of twenty-four hours each is not 
probably now entertained by any intelligent theological 
teachers. In what sense the second and third chapters of 
Genesis, treating of the temptation and the fall, are to be 
understood, is not soclear. The earlier commentators un- 
d ubtedly regarded these chapters as purely historical, and 
even went into quite elaborate discussions to determine the 
precise locality of the Garden of Eden, and the nature und 
operation of the Tree of Life; and this view is still main- 
tained probably by the majority of Modern clergymen. See 
for example, Jamieson’s Commentary on Genesis. The idea, 
however, that these chapters, like the first one, are poetry, 
not history, and are intended under allegorical forms to in- 
enicate a profound spiritual lesson, has some distinguished 
advocates in orthodox circles. It was four or five years ago 
ably presented in our coluinns in an article by a distinguished 
Episcopal clergyman of this couutry, and will be found 
hinted at in the Speaker's Commentary, snd more fully con- 
sidered in Lange’s Commentary. The last word in the true 
interpretat'on of the early chapters of Genesis, containing 
an account of eveuts occuring long prior to the time of 
Moses, the suppesed historian, has not yet been uttered. 
Meanwhile, it is very clear that one may regari the opening 
cba; ters of Genesis as purely or partially allegorical, and 
still believe profoundly im the terrible fact of siu, the need of 
a divine Saviour, and the provision made for sinners through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We ought, perhaps, to add that in 
eur judgwent the general features of the first chapter of 
Genesis, if interpreted asa poem, agree wonderfully with 
the geveral teachings of geological +cience, and that the 
eecond and third chapters of Genesis, whether regarded as a 
poctical history, or as an allegory founded upon history, or 
4s a pure allegory, wonderfully interpret the processes of 
temptation and sin as we sce it about us ¢very day. 
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of books have attempted what you desire, but we know of | 


none which we should specially recommerd to you. 

T wish The Chiistian Union wou'd point out in connection with 
Mormonism another serious canse of 
name'y, the lack of any uniform law relative to marriage and di- 
voree. Iam aware that a change making the law uniform might re- 
quire an amendment to the Constitution, but the interest and pros- 
perity of posterity warrant such change, or at least that Mivorce 
sbould be obtainabie only by a national lav, or only under the laws 
D. J. 8. 

The evils of the present acomalous and contradictory sys- 
tem, or no system, of marriage or divorce are very great. 
What evils there might be in making uniform and national 
the laws on this subject we do not foresee. Some method of 
s-curing at least harmony between the different States is very 
desirable, but in the present state of public temper agitation 
for an ame. dment te the national constitution on this sub- 
ie breath and time thrown away. We can con- 
ceiye of scarcely auy more hopeless undertaking than that 
of endeavoring to secure an agreement between the States 
of New York and Indiana on the subject of divorce. 


of the State where the marriage was contract: d. 


et would be 


J. A. De La, V.—It is no infringement of the copyright law 
to quote from a work if you credit the quotation to the work 
from which it was taken. The same law which protects the 
text of a work protects the illustrations. Permission must 
be obtained from the owner of the copyright, whether writer 
or publisher. 


J. M.—Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures give bis views on spirit- 
nalism. The lectures are published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; price, $1 50 per volume. 

F. L. C —The best work on English synonyms is the 
‘‘ Thesaurus of Exglish Words" by Peter Mark Roget, and 


published by Sheldon & Co. ; price, $2. 








A SUNDAY IN BIRMINGHAM. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
a J ELL,” said my friend, ‘‘and what do you 
want to do to-morrow?” 


‘*T want,” I replied, ‘‘to see what Birmingham is 
doing for her working people. She has a trans-At- 
lantic reputation not merely for her manufactories. 
Some of us Americans are vain enough tothink that we 
can compete with you in manufacturing, with the pro- 
tecting and patronizing help of government; but I do 
not believe that any American city rivels Birmingham 
in what she is doing to educate and improve her work- 
ingmen and women. I want to see as much of that 
work as I can in one Sunday. And I want to hear The 


Christian Union English correspondent, Mr. Dale, some | prising the best of all phases of pure and healtby liter- 


part of the day.” 





Street school in the early morning; Carrs Lane at 
quarter to eleven; dinner at half past one; Salvation 
Army at half past two—half an hour will be enough 
for that; Leach at three; tea at half past five; and 
Sunday evening science lecture at seven. How will | 
that do?” 

I thought the programme was long enough for a 
day of rest, but by the aid of a cab or two I achieved 
it; andif there is any truth in the oid couplet, 

A Sabbath well spent 

Brings a week of content, 
this week ought to be a very contented one; quite free 
from all homesickness. 

At quarter past seven there was a knock at my door; 
and at half past seven, an hour earlier than usual, I 
was in the breakfast room, where I found ready for 
me a preliminary breakfast of tea and toast; and at 
eight o’clock I was entering the Severn Street school. 
I found myself ina room which might hold perhaps 
three hundred, and which was full of men, none under 
twenty, most of them of middle age. Half of them 
were seated at desks writing in copy books. With 
inost of them the exercise was one requiring no little 
painstaking; with some the laborious forming of the 
words with the lips, and the extraordinary position of 
head and hands, reminded one of Sam Weller’s at- 
tempt at composing a valentine; but these were the 
exception. The other half were gathered in little 
groups, of from ten to twenty each, about a lesder, 
with open Bibles in their hands. Of these groups, 
again, some few were spelling out the words awk- 
wardly and hesitatingly—men of forty or fifty reading 
like children of four or five or six; more read with | 
little or no difficulty, and were spending their time | 
rather in the discussion of the lesson than in the mere 








reproach to ts as a nation; | 


| reading of it. I joined one of these clusses. The 
questions showed live and eager interest ; the answers, 
a singular tact on the part of the teacher to make 
every question lead on to some moral or practical | 
lesson. The teachers had met at seven o’clock, some 
of them coming a considerable distance, and had | 
taken their breakfast together—an illustration of the 
fact that the true Briton never does anything without 
eating—and the school had commenced promptly at 
half past seven; promptly because, you observe, the 
| teachers had their breakfast promptly, and could not lay 
| off delays upon wives or housekeepers orservants. At 
half past eight the leader rang a bell and announced 
the ‘“‘change over.” Then the writers and the readers | 
| crossed the aisle which divided the school-room into | 
| two sections; and the writers became readers and the 
readers writers. Those writers who got through their 
copying soon put up their books and read, or talked | 
with one another in low tones. At the time of the | 
‘“‘change over” a few verses of Scripture were read, 
and I was invited to ‘‘stand up,” which meant to speak | 
afew words of Christian counsel, which I was glad 
to do. 

These three hundred are only a little fraction of | 
some six or seven thousand who meet in like assem- | 
blies every Sunday morning for Bible study, and only 
| a fraction of some three thousand four hundred on the 
| books of this one school. I call it one school, for | 
| although it exists in a number of separate classes, each 
with its own organization, administration, each with 
its own officers, and meeting in its own appointed 
buildings—there are seven in all, situated in different | 
parts cf the city—still it has one superintendent, one 
treasurer, one library, divided into different sections. 
one for each class, and insists on its essential unity 
with as much persistence as a loyal American insists 
on the unity of his own Federal Repubtic. 

This movement was started alittle over twenty years | 
ago with about two hundred boys and perhaps eighty 
men. It originated in the philanthropic brain of 
Joseph Sturge, whose monument is one of the orna- 
ments of this great city, and who conceived thisscheme | 
for the purpose of giving education to a wholly unedu- 
cated class of artisans. He had not learned the Jatter- 
day glory of ‘‘the complete secularization of our | 
schools,” so he took the Bible for 4 reading book. 
From this humble beginning the movement grew; | 
other denominations followed the example thus set 
them by the Friends, until the pupils reached the | 
amazing number I have indicated—every Sunday | 
morning between six and seven thousand adults; no 
pupils under sixteen are admitted, comparatively few 
under twenty. Men learn, grow prosperous, rich, in- 
fluential, but remain in the school which gave them 
moral and intellectual birth. Onoe member who learned 
to read in this school now rides to it every Sunday 
morning in his brougham and is 8 member of the Town 
| Council. His election from one of the worst wards in | 
| the city was assured by the enthusiasm of his fellows | 
| from the school. A library furnishes nearly 22.000 
| volumes, not all of so-called religious books, but com- 
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| ature. 


A savings bank connected with the school ea- 


| tional as any sermon [ ever listened to. 


| chapel ; 
| promptly scated by ushers, of whom thcre were plenty. 
| - . 

| So far good. But the exercises, for the half hour I was 


over $150,000 have passed through the hands of the 


treasurer in the eleven or twelve years this feature has 


been in existence ; much of this has been drawn out to 
be put into more permanent investments; some of it 
in necessary expenses in sickness, etc.; but over $50,- 
000 remains in the treasurer’s hands. He was counting 
over the receipts for that Sunday when I saw bim; 
they amounted to £25 8s.—in round numbers, $127. 

A still more interesting feature is the church organ- 
zation which has grown out of this First-Day School. 
A few whose spiritual wants were not satisfied with 
the morning exercises in reading and writing proposed 
in 1873 to meet for more distinctly spiritual purposes. 
The result was the organization of the Severn St. 
Christian Society. It belongs to no denomination and 
calls no man master. Allegiance to Christ is the only 
condition of membership. Ministers there are none. 
The form of service is that of the Quaker meeting—a 
hymn, a Scripture reading, silence or speech as the 
Spirit moves. And men and women, weary of the 
perpetual clangor and turmoil of their industrial life, 
find sometimes that silence is golden and specch sil- 
ver. The society which, like the schoo), meets in 
different localities aud in separate sections, numbers 
bet ween four hundred and five hundred members. 

Of the morning service at Carrs Lane I will say 
nothing here. Mr. Dale, the pastor, is too well known 
to readers of The Christian Union to need any intro- 
duction, and the work of a typical Nonconformist 
church, as his is, ina great industrial cily like Birming- 
ham, is too multiform to be described in a paragraph. 
The best of the Nonconformist churches in England 
have achieved ( none of them, perhaps, more than Mr. 
Dale’s) what few American churches have even at- 
tempted: the embodiment of church and mission 
work under the same roof and by the same organiza- 
tion. The church is the mission. One thing was 
noticeable and is worth recording; the close atten- 
tion which the great majority of the congregation, 
who were for the most part people of moderate means 
and of moderate education, gave to a sermonas closely 
compacted, as studiously unornamental, and, as it 
secmed to me, as deliberately and as purposely unemo- 
Mr. Dale can 
be ornamental, orotorical and emotiona!, as I can 
testify from having heard him lecture the week before ; 
but that morning he was simply instructive, and he 
secured the attention not of an audience to an orator, 
but of pupils to a revered teacher. The fact is a sug- 
gestive one; and I report it here for the benefit of ua- 
oratorical ministers and unelectrified congregations. 

Directly after dinner, a cab, taking us through 
winding and not over cleanly strects—but a New 
Yorker could utter no complaint against them-- landed 
us in a wretched part of the city, and at the dvor of a 
dismantled Baptist chapel, whcre a detachment of the 
Salvation Army was holding forth. 1 do not wish to 


; 
} 


judge a whole work bys brief glimpse of one phase 


of it, but if this was a fair representation of its work, 
it is my deliberate judgment that the sooner the Sal- 
vation Army folds up its tents, and silently 
steals away, the better for the cause of Christ and of 
humanity. A hard crowd had been attracted to the 
and they were cordially welcomed and 


nothing whatever to afford these 


there, contained 


| poor people either comfort, inspiration, or instruction. 

| They were singing, when I entered, a wretched dog- 
y ging, 

| geve], with a refrain endlessly repeated of 


* Singing glory, glory, glory, 
Singing giory, 


¢ 


ory, glory,” 


led by a beardless youth. in military jacket, who 


| watched his audience furtively out of his small eyes to 
| sec what effect he was producing, and who beat time 


with his swinging arms, bis nodding head, and bis 
swaying body. 1 looked about me and I failed to 
detect a sfyn of real emotion on a single face, or a 
reflection of the glory of which they were singing. 
One brightened face would have compensated for the 
doggerel and jingle; but so far as I could judge they 
might have been as well 
“ Singing folly, folly, folly.” 

When the audience had been exhausted—for the dog- 
gerel] was apparently exhaustless—the leader took 4 
smaii Bible in his hand, and choosing as the most appro 
priate book for the instruction of these poor creatures 
in the principles of the divine life a chapter of Rev- 
elation, read it, in a stilted tone and mock dramatic 
manner, with the same furtive watching for effect, at i 
with a conventional remark, thrown in by way ° 


a 


| exhortation at the close, about fleeing from the wrath 


to come to the Rock, Christ Jesus, but without th 
least hint of explanation how Jesus is a refuge, or th 


| least indication in voice or manner that he had eve! 


known either the fear of God or the rest that there | 
in Christ. Then came some more doggerel ; and then 


when he took out his watch and laid it on the table, 


‘* Well, let us see,” said my host; and he told the | courages the pupils to put in here the money which | as an indication that he was about to begin a dis- 


operations off on his fingers. ‘‘There is the Severn | would otherwise go to the public houses. Something ! course, I fied: shaking off the dust of my feet against 
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one who to a people that were hungry for bread gave 
not even a stone, only saw-dust. 

In striking contrast to this was the lecture of Mr. 
Leach, on Ruined Homes, in the Town Hall, which 
was my next Sunday service. We were late in getting 
there. The name of Mr. Dale admitted us to the plat- 
form entrance; but it did not seem at first that spy 
name could get us through the blocked passage-way 
which led to the platform. But when my guide told 
the men and women who filled the doorway that here 
was a gentleman from America, they squeezed them- 
selves into still closer compass to let me pass, and, 
pulled from before and pushed from behind, I found 
myself at last seated on the balustrade on the platform 
at the speaker’s side. And whata sight! Galleries, 
floor, platform, doorways, aisles, even the vacant 
space under the platform full of interested human 
faces. There were certainly not less than four thou- 
sand men and women gathered here ; men who earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brow; day laborers, 
street workers, artisans of all trades, whose earnings 
may have been from five dollars to ten dollars a week. 
The speaker was no orator, and made no attempt at 
oratorical effect. If he had he would have lost his 
hold upon his hearers. But he knew their lives; he 
spoke their vernacular, sometimes their slang ; he real- 
ized the temptations which beset them and the sorrows 
which encircled them; he spoke as one that was of 
them and yet above them, neither condescendingly nor 
patronizingly ; he applied the counsels of Christ to 
their lives, and when he depicted the ruin that was 
brought into their homes by drink, by idleness, by 
temper, by shiftiess and thriftless habits, by the brutal 
husband and slatternly wife, they testified to the truth 
of his teaching by their laughter, their tears and their 
applause; and on more than one homely face I saw 
the resolution of a better life written. I shall not 
easily forget one couple—husband and wife, I imagine 
—who had evidently known some deep sorrow, for 
tokens of it were in her face as well as in the deep 
black of her decent but poor dress; one could see, as 
ever and anon they turned their eyes from the speaker 
to each other, how they were mutually pledging each 
other to keep their home pure and sweet and clean, to 
have in it a Christ bearing as his gift all the beatitudes 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The next afternoon I attended a Cathedral sermon in 
the Cathedral Church at Oxford, where twenty-three 
white-robed ecclesiastics, attended by two black-robed 
vergers, sang and intoned to a congregation which num- 
bered, by actual and careful count, seventeen adults 
and three small boys. I could not help thinking that 
the Town Hall, with its untrained and homely speaker 
and its rough crowd, was doing infinitely more for 
Christ’s real service, with relatively no expense, than 
the magnificently endowed cathedral with its ancient 
memories, its beautiful architecture, its exquisite 
choral service and its empty pews. ButI have yet to 
study an English cathedral, and I do not offer this as a 
just general comparison. 

My letter bas already exceeded all reasonable 
limits, and I have no space left to describe the Bir- 
mingham Sunday Evening Lectures. There were four 
delivered that Sunday night at different points in the 
city. I was at the door of one of these lecture rooms 
fifteen minutes before the lecture commenced, and 
still was late, though the magic name of ‘‘ America” 
gave me admission through the crowd about the door 
and even a seat upon the platform. The lecture was 
purely scientific, and these who distinguish between 
the religious and the secular would have said purely 
secular. The room was crowded ; every aisle occupied 
with people standing—the class the same which I had 
seen in the Town Hall; indeed, I fancied I identified 
one striking face as the same. The theme of the 
lecture was ‘‘ Lower Forms of Animal Life ;” and it 
was illustrated by enlarged microscopic objects thrown 
upon a screen. It was thoroughly but exclusively 
educative. Indeed, the absence of all appeals to either 
imagination or emotion was quite characteristic of the 
services of the day from morning till night. The in- 
troduction of the Sunday Evening Lectures a few 
years ago gave rise to a fierce discussion; but I judge 
they have come to stay, and I expect (I will add, I 
hope) when I next come to Birmingham to find an 
Institute established for their better prosecution, 
provided with museum, library, apparatus and a great 
hall. The range of subjects and the range of lecturers 
is large; everything from u Temperance Lecture to 
‘“*American Wit and English Humor,” and everybody 
from a ciergyman of the Cuurch of England to a 
Nothiogarian or a pronounced disciple of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. 

I shall leave this simple story of a Sunday in Bir- 
mingham to bear its own moral; it convinced me that 
our own great cities in America might learn from 
Birmingham that there is possible a Sunday observance 
that is more Christian than either that of the ancient 
Puritans or the modern Germans. LA 





BinMingHam, February, 1882. 





MARCH FOURTH. 
1881-1852. 
By Juuia C. R. Dorr. 
NE year ago the plaudits of the crowd, 
The druin’s long thunder and the bugle’s blare | 
The bell’s gay clamor, pealing clear and loud, 
And rapturous music filling all the air ; 


| mind and powerful feeling would, I truly believe, 
| have done the world some service, had his life been 


spared ; but he was of too sensitive a nature, and thus 
he was destroyed. @ne story he completed, and that is 
to me now the most pathetic poem in existence.” 

This ‘‘completed story” was, undoubtedly, ‘Isa 
bella, or The Pot of Basil; a story from soceaccio,” 


| and was one most certain to have been issued with 


| Reynold’s story-poems borrowed from the same Italian 


One year ago, on roofs and domes and spires, 


Ten thousand banners bursting into bloom 
As the proud day advanced its golden fires, 
And all the crowding centuries gave it room ; 


One year ago the laurel and the palm, 
The upward path, the height undimmed and far, 
And in the clear strong light, serene and calm, 


One high, pure spirit, shining like a star! 


To-day—for loud acclaims, the long lament ; 
For shouts of triumph, tears that fall like rain ; 





A world remembering, with vain anguish rent, 
Thy long, unmurmuring martyrdom of pain! 


The year moves on; the seasons come and go; 


Day follows day, and pale stars rise and set ; 
Oh! in yon radiant heaven dost thou know 
The land that loved thee never can forget? 


It doth not swerve—it keeps its onward way, 
Unfaltering still, from farthest sea to sea; 

Yet, while it owns another's rightful sway, 
It patient grows and strong, remembering thee ! 








ONE OF KEATS'S FRIENDS. 
By Jor. Benton. 

URING the brief period of Keats’s life he did not 
lack a few choice friends who clung to him fer- 
vently, and who, when the world’s ear was not quite 
ready to listen toa new, rich voice, foresaw in his 
struggling work the promise of great things and the 
prelude to fame. Severn’s devotion and tireless at- 
tention to him 1n his last days, so touchingly illustrated 
in Lord Houghton’s Life,! is known to all. The effort 
now making by the English government, and a few 
who cherish Keats’s memory, to put Severy’s remains, 
which are obscurely buried, by the side of the poet's 
in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, and to raise an 
appropriate monument to both, is worthy of all praise. 
For it cannot be disputed now that in the early death 
of Keats English literature suffered a loss which at 
the time of it the literary world only slightly appre- | 
ciated. Careful students of poetry who have returned 
to this writer of late are more and more impre sed 
| 

| 





with the deep and subtle quality of rare flavor and pro 
found beauty that characterizes his verse. This has 
been so mnch the case thatit is easy to trace a definite 
Keats revival within the past ten years, and an ardent 
return to him for verse that takes hold of the reader in | 
something like that great manner which makes 
Shakespeare so dear. Shelicy did not hesitate to rank 
him as one ‘‘to be classed among the writers of the 
highest genius who have adorned our age,” and in his 
tribute to Adonais, this poet, so often coupled with 
Keats, has left us some of his most pathetic strains. 

But I do not purpose to write of Keats. His friend 
to whom I shall dev -te a little space has not beeu so 
much talked about as Hunt, Waydon, Hazlitt and 
others, but he was even a more intimate friend thas 
they. This was Jolin Hamilton Reynolds. He held 
closer relation to Keais, and wrote clever verses of a 
distinctively Keatsian fuvor—though lacking the depth 
and firm power which distinguished the work of the 
greater of the two friends. Reynolds was, in profes- 
sion, a lawyer, and in early life a writer for the press 
of varicus things which I cannot here tabulate. I 
think he wrote, as Shelley did, a parody on Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Peter Bell.” But what signalizes Mr. Rey- 
nolds most is the fact that he had intended to pub- 
lish a volume of verses in company with Keats— 
a plan which was only thwarted by the illvess of 
the latter. Of this purpose he says in the preface to | 
the volume now before me:? “The stories from | 
Boccaccio (the Garden of Fiorence and the Ladye of 
Provence) were to have becn associated with tales from 
the same source, intended to have been written by a 
friend; but illness on his part, and distracting enguge- 
ments On mine, prevented us from accomplishiiy our 
plan at the time; and death now, to my deep svrrow, 
has frustrated it forever |” 

Reynolds says further: ‘‘He who is gone was one | 
of the very kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was 
not kinder, perhaps, to me than to others. His intense 








1 Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited by 
Richard Monckton Milnes. Ip two vols. (London: Kdward 
Moxon, Dover Street, 1548.) 

2 The Garden of Florence ; and Other Poems. By John Hamilton. 
(London: John Warren, Old Bond Street MDCCCXXI., [I am in- 
debted to Mr. R. H. Stoddard for the loau of this rare volume,) 


source. A poet whom Keats was willing to walk forth 


| in company with before the world must have had 


something more than ordinary merit, we may be cer- 
tain; and it may be that when, at the early age of 
twenty-four, he left literature for law a famous poet 
was extinguished. Lord Houghton speaks of ‘the 
invaluable worth of his friendship to Keats,” and says 
oS to be lamented that Mr. Reynolds’s own 
remarkable verse is not better known. Lord Byron 
speaks in praise of several pieces, and attributes some 
to Moore. ‘The Fancy,’ published under the name 
of Peter OGorcoran, and ‘The Garden of Florence,’ 


{under that of John Hamilton, are full of merit, 
| especially the former, to which is prefixed one of the 


liveliest specimens of fictitious biography I know.” 
Keats, in one of his letters to Reynolds, dated Caris- 
brooke, April 17, 1817, wishes for a sketch of bim, with 
his own brothers, Tom and George, which he thinks 
Haydon will take, and adds: ‘‘I shall forthwith begin 
my ‘Endymion,’ which I hope 1 shall have got some 
way with before you come, when we will read our 
verses in a delightful place ] have set my heart upon, 


| near ‘The Castle.’” From Oxford he writes to him 


that he has named a cozy spot on the Isis ‘‘ Reynolds's 
Cove,” and looks forward again to reading some more 
of his newly-finished verses to him. He was then 
writing ‘‘ Endymion,” and had 800 lines of it com. 
pleted. In another letter he tells Reynolds: ‘Your 
letter and its sonnets gave me more pleasure than will 
the fourth book «f ‘Childe Harold,’ and the whole of 
anybody’s life and opinions.” 

Elsewhere, in writing to Reynolds, he says, alluding 

to their joint plan of publishing together: ‘‘My poem 
[‘Isabeila’] is short; you must be deliberate about 
yours; you must not think of it till many months after 
you are quite well; then put your passion to it, and I 
shail be bound up with you in the shadows of mind, 
as We are in our matters of human life.” In a letter to 
his sister he says: ‘I know three witty people, ail 
distinct in their excellence—Rice, Reynolds and Rich- 
ards. Rice is the wisest, Reynolds is the playfullest, 
tichurds the out-of-the-wayest. The first makes you 
laugh and think ; the second makes you laugh and not 
think; the third puzzles your head. I admire the first, 
I enjoy the second, and I stare at the third.” And he 
continues on with many of these triple contrasis, from 
which we learn, among other things, that Reynolds 
was lively in speech, and, in fact, mercurial in tem- 
perament, and that he exercised an easy carelessness 
as to his mode of dress. Many of Keats’s poems were 
first committed to this friend; and, in addition to one 
sounet, one lively piece ot verse—not to be found 
among his collected poems, but too long to copy here— 
was directly addressed to bim. The final couplet of 
one of Reynolds’s sonnets was also nade a topic by 
Keats for a sonnet of his own, to be found in Lord 
Houghton’s second volume. 

it was Reynolds whose persuasions kept back the 
indiscreet preface first written by Keats for ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,” and who told him to publish his ‘‘Pot of 
Basil” (‘‘ Isabella”) as a ft reply to the “Blackwood” 
and ‘‘ Quarterly Review” attacks. 

But let us see now, in part, what it is that Mr. Rey- 
nolds has written himself. In his dedication to ‘* The 
Garden of Florence” and other poems, which was his 
farewell to the muse—and which is apparently ad- 
dressed to a lady—he says : 


* There ix some talk of fairies in my book; 
(Creatures whose bodies have a doubiful title ;) 
I once believed in them—and oft have shook 
My boyish heart with thoughts that made me sigh, ti! 
Tears stood like shadows in each leafy nook, 
To parcel out the wilds in rood and pightle ; 
‘There is some talk, I must confess, of fairies — 
I knew no better—boys wil! have vaguries. 


“ Thou hast entreated me ‘to write no more,’ 

‘To turn aside from the consuming art ; 
And can I shun the voice that I adore, 

The voice that bath an echo in my heart ? 
Perchance a geptieman of twenty-four, 

And upwards, should abandon verse in part, 
And keep 4 house, and plunge in tax vexations, 
And die, and leave a will for his relations. 


“ I wish the world could know how young and bright 
lhou art whose voice forbids me poesy ; 
And how thy cheek, June born, doth take ¢eligit 
Iu murring thy «wect caution. Ob! to me 


' Thine eye is lustrous with the muse's light, 


Ard that which thou forbiddest is in thee : 
’ Tie us the lily in some magic hour 
Should speak, and wam the beart aysinst a flower. 


But thy advice is law—so farewell, fairies! 
My soul againstjy our glowiug haunts I must ice, 
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Fate, at a word, my course of study varies, 
And brings me books in which a deal of du-t is :— 
Shakespeare gives place to Blackstone’s commentaries, 
And Burns’s poems usher in Burns’s justice. ~ 
I vive a sigh (a trifle) to times past ; 
These are my latest verses, and my last.” 


Our author, whatever he may have failed to become | 
by deserting his muse to enter the intricate confusions 
and labyrinths of law, was not—there is proof enough | 
all through his poems to show—‘‘ to nature’s emerald | 
beauties blind.” The murmur of green leaves, a sylvan | 
quietness, and the beauty of May blossoms with the 
spell of fatry-dom arise in his verse ; and it is ail the 
product of very carly years. I confess itis not ur- | 
pleasant to turn away from the riotous sensuality of | 
many of our high-spiced modern effusions to such | 
touches as these in Mr. Reynolds’s work : 


** Under the shadow of a May sweet blossom, 
Two placid elves, like linkéd sisters, chased 

The moments with the heaving of the bosom 
In happy sleep: their arms were interlaced, 

And their bright cheeks commingling secaned to taste 
Each other's rosy beauty; overhead 

A bee that had beea trammel’d in his haste 
That magic eve a lulling murmur bred; 
And dewy leaves a hymn to sylvan quiet shed. 


* A wand was waved through the charmed air, 

And up there rose a very costly throng 

Of ivory tables, stored with dainties rare, 
At sight of which e’en dieted men might long; 

They rose amid strange minstrelsy and song; 
And tuere was pheasant from enchanted wood, 

And swan from fairy stream, and these among, 
Were chalices of eastern dew-wine brew’d 

By pearly hands in far Arabian solitude.” 


I find three sonnets, among the minor pieces, incon- 
testably addressed to Keats, the first and last of which 
I copy below: 

SONNET TO — 
* Robin, the outlaw! Is there not a mass 
Of freedom inthe name? It tells the story 
Of clenched oaks, with branches bow’d and hoary, 
Leaning in aged beauty o’er the grass ; 
Of dazed smile on cheek of border lass 
Listening ’gainst some old gate at his strange glory: 
And of the dap pled sta, struck down and gory, 
Lying with nostril wide in green morass. 
* It tells a tale of forest days—of times 
That would have been most precious unto thee; 
Days of undying pastoral liberty. 
Sweeter than music old of abbey chimes— 
Sweet as the virtue of Shakespearean rhbymes— 
Days shadowy with the magic green-wood tree !” 
SONNET (TO THE SAME.) 


** With coat of Lincoln green and mantle too, 
And horn of ivory-mouth and buckle bright, 
And arrows wing’d with peacock-feathers light, 

And trusty bow well gathered of the yew— 

Stands Robin Hood; and near, with eyes of blue, 
Shining through dusk hair, like the’stars of night, 
And habited in pretty forest plight, 

His green-wood beauty sits, young as the dew. 

** Oh gentle-tressed girl! Maid Marian! 
Are thine eyes bent upon the gallant game 
That stray in the merry Sherwood? Thy sweet fame 

Can never, never die. And thou, high man, 

Would we might pledge thee with thy silver can 

Of Rhenish, in the woods of Nottingham !” 

Keats’s ninth sonnet, in the literary remains 
gathered by Lord Houghton, is titled, ‘‘Answer to a 
Sonnet ending thus: 

** Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that made the hyacinthine bell. 
—{By J. H. Reynolds, Feb. 1331.” 

Reynolds’s poem so quoted from is a pretty plea for 
the poetical canonization of black eyes, which he 
asserts are perpetually neglected on behalf of the 
blue, by ‘‘Sweet poets of the gentle antique line.” 
But as Keats’s copying of the couplet is different from 
the version as it stands in Reynolds’s book—and not 
so felicitous—it is quite probable he took it as it 
was first written, when the author remitted it to him, 
or perhaps ran in, in haste, while it was hot from his 
brain, and read it tohim. The revised rendering of 
the final quatrain of the sonnet stands thus in the book 
now before me: 

“Why should not tresses dusk that are so fair 

On the live brow have an eternal spell 
In poesy? Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than orbs that mock the hyacinthine bell.” 

Keats’s sonnet in reply is so admirable that I must 
beg the necessary space it will occupy below. Under 
the title given he writes: 





“BivE! ‘Tis the life of heaven—the domain 
Of Cynthia, the wide palace of the sun, 
The tent of Hesperus and all his train, 
The bosomer of clouds, gold, gray and dun— 
Blue! °Tis the life of waters—ocean, 
And all its vassal streams; pools numberless 
May rage, and foam, and fret; but never can 
Subside, if not to dark-blve nativencss. 
Blue! Gentle cousin of the forest green, 
Married to green in ail the sweetest flowers— 
Forget-me-not, the bluebell—and, that queen 
Of secrecy, the violet; what strange powers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadew! But how great 
When in an eye thou art alive with fate!” 





To one who is enamored by Keats’s muse the least 


| must obey the laws of the land. 
| build his temple and set up his idols, but if he should 
| introduce human sacrifice as a part of his religion our 


| : ee es . 

| new hint of him is a most grateful sensation, and the 
| association which goes along with Reynolds's verse 
| offers us, therefore, a genuine charm. 


What value 
should we not place to-day upon a newly discovered 
sonnet by Keats, who scattered his gems carelessly 
and who was capable of so much. If any single con- 


| siderable poem of his could be brought to light, the 


event would be only second in literary consequence 
to the discovery of a lost play of Shakespeare's. 
Reynolds's letters to Keats have been, unfortunately, 


| lost; but the other side of the correspondence shows, 


to some extent, the intimacy that joined together the 
two young aspirants over sixty years ago. It only 
remains for us to add, in completion of this imperfect 
sketch, the sonnet, preserved by Lord Houghton, which 


| Keats addressed to his beloved associate in letters and 
| in life. 


TO J. H. REYNOLDS. 


‘* On that a week could be an age, and we 
Felt parting and warm meeting every week, 
Then one poor year a thousand years would be, 
The flush of welcome ever on the cheek ; 
So could we live long life in little space, 
So time itself would be annihilate, 
So a day’s journey in oblivious haze 
To serve our joys would lengthen and dilate, 
O to arrive each Monday morn from Ind! 
To land each Tuesday from the rich Levant ! 
In littie time a host of joys to bind, 
And keep our sou!s in one eternal pant! 
This morn, my friend, and yester-evening taught 
Me how to harbor such a happy thought.” 








IS IT PERSECUTION OR LAW ? 
By Ricnarp Corp.ey. 


A* the conscience of the nation is being aroused 
LX andthe power of the nation is being put forth 
for the suppression of polygamy, we hear the old cry 
of religious persecution. Even some Christian people 
are afraid the rights of conscience may be invaded. 

In view of this timidity it is well to understand what 
Mormonism proposes to do. Mormonism is not merely 
areligion. It is also a system ef government. Itisa 
State as well as a church; a kingdom within a king- 
dom. But Mormonism is more than a religion ora 
government. It proposes a new social structure. It 
proposes to organize society on a new basis. The 
family is the unit of our social order. The State is 
made up of homes. This order is the result to which 
our civilization ard our religion have brought us, and 
it is accepted as unquestioned by all civilized people. 
To change this is to change the very web of our social 
life. 

Mormonism would destroy this fundamental idea. 
It would give a different idea to the family, a different 
position to woman, and a different form to the home. 
It would change society in the very elements of which 
it is composed. 

If this were merely a theory we might leave it to its 
own fate. If it were only an argument we might leave 
it to the good sense of the peop’e. But they are put- 
ting their theory into practice. They are building a 
State on this new basis. Right in the heart of the 
continent, on the great highway of the nation, they 
are establishing a system at variance with all which 
we regard as pure and holy and hopeful. Every year 
the question grows more difficult. Every year thou- 
sands of men are ignorantly drawn into it; every year 
thousands of innocent women are deluded by it; every 
year thousands of innocent children are helplessly 
born into it. Every year the question grows more 
embarrassing as to what to do with these polygamous 
children and these plural wives. For no one will pre- 
tend for a moment that an enormity like this can 
remain among us indefinitely. Heretofore its seclusion 
has been its defense. But this seclusion is at an end. 
We must face it whether we will or not, and face the 
question of how to deal with it. 

Lincoln once said that this nation could not exist 
half slave and half free. Still less can it exist part 
polygamous and part abhorring polygamy. As in the 
older conflict so in this later one ‘‘it is an irrepressi- 
ble conflict.” 

The conflict is not with Mormonism as a religion. 
All peoples and all faiths are welcome te our shores. 
Everyone may worship as kis conscience dictates. He 
may worship what or when or how he pleases. But 
whether he worship or not, or however he worship, he 
The heathen may 


laws would soon interfere to prevent even an act of 
worship which involved the crime of murder. Guiteau 
professes to have been inspired of God when he mur- 
dered our President. But this claim did not hinder 
the verdict of guilty, nor will it hinder the execution of 
the sentence. A few years since two fanatics, a man 
and his wife, killed their own little girl under the in- 
fluence of a religious delusion. But they were not on 
that account acquitted of blame and allowed to rove 
about killing other children. ll religions are tol- 





erated and protected by our Jaws. 
obey the laws which protect them. 
Mormonism, as a religion, must stand until it yields 
to education and enlightment and free discussion. It 
may pursue its worship and propagate its faith as it 
may find opportinity. But like all other religions and 
all other things it must obey the laws of the land and 


But they must all 


| conform to the established structure of society. Polyg- 


amy must be suppressed, not as a religion, but asa 
crime; a crime committed in the name of religion, but 
a crime none the less. Let the Mormon people aban- 
don this crime and their religion will be unmolested. 
But as a certain member of Congress said recently, 
“Tt is an absurdity to admita man to Congress from 
one State who is guilty of crimes which would send 
him to the penitentiary in any other State.” 

his is no perecution for conscience’ sake. Against 
Mormonism as a faith we bring only the legitimate 
weapons of enlightenment andtruth. Against polyg- 
amy as a crime we invoke the law of the land, as 
against any other crime. 








CHROMO RELIGION. 


By Tue Rev. Beverty E. Warner. 


rT \NHIS is the season of “fairs,” “‘bazars,” ‘‘festiva!s ” 
and ‘ theatricais,” held under church auspices, to 
raise money for church purposes. 

The practice of Christian giving has altered somé¢- 
what from the attempted *‘community of goods” in 
the early church, and is very far even from the advice ot 
Paul to his Corinthian converts, tolay aside weekly of 
their incomes for church and charitable purposes. It 
is a disagreeable fact that much of the money given 
for carrying on church work and missionary enter- 
prise is the result of bribery. Deeply as they deplore 
it, many clergyman are forced to yield this custom as 
that paradox of paradoxes, a necessary evil. 

The broad question of church entertainments— 
whether it is in the province of the churches to furnish 
amusement 28 well as comfort and instruction—is an 
open one. Much is to be said on both sides. And so 
far as we take into consideration the state of society 
among us, the same may be said of the prac- 
tice of raising money by such means. But, going be- 
hind these facts, what is to be said of the principle in- 
volved in the latter habit? Surely there can be but one 
opinion. What are the circumstances ? 

While the Gospel is a free gift, the machinery of the 
Gospel is expensive. St. Paul’s method of solving the 
problem by the labor of his own hands would not meet 
with a ready response on the part of clergy or par- 
ishes. Now, with the necessary expenses of building, 
salaries, fuel, light, printing, etc., those who expect to 
receive bevetit from church institutions in one way or 
another are not unjustly subject to atax. But this 
tax is purely voluntary and self-imposed. No ecclesi- 
astical organization in this country can force a man to 
contribute to its support, though he occupy a seat in 
its edifice every Sunday, and call upon the clersyman 
for extra services besides. 

Church members, and non church members who 
attend service for whatever reason, do not dispute 
the reasonableness of giving to church support. They 
readily admit the benefits, the privileges, the uses of 
churches and church societies, and they acknowledge 
the duty of coutributing. Now appears the inconsist- 
ency. Many people, the best of people, insist upon 
receiving some temporal as well as spiritual renumera- 
tion for their offerings toGod. They say, practically, 
as they patronize ‘‘fairs” and other entertainments, 
that the privilege of preaching and worship is not 
sufficient for their outlay, unless accompanied by a 
chromo in the shape of fancy knick-knacks or an even- 
ing’s enjoyment. 

This chromo religion is not an agreeable or hopeful 
phase of modern Christianity, nor is it a particularly 
complimentary way of treating the message of the 
Master. It is as though men thought, ‘‘ We believe in 
the necessity of religious institutions, and are wifling 
to pay for their support, but we must be paid some- 
thing additional for jour outlay.” It is a humiliating 
spectacle, and somewhat akin to a scene twice repeat- 
ed in the New Testament story, Jesus of Nazareth 
coming to the house of prayer and finding within the 
sacred precincts, close to the holy place, the table of 
money changers and the seats of them that sold mer- 
chandise. Fancy Paul attending an ‘oyster supper” 
of his Corinthian converts, who would thus raise the 
money for his expenses; or John managing a “ bazar” 
to establish a church in Ephesus. 

We repeat that the principle of Christian giving, the 
voluntary offering of a part of our increase to the God 
who gives it, 1s abrogated or lost sight of. We are 
bribed to do that which is our duty to do. 

There is one remedy which ought not to prove a 
difficult one for Christian people to adopt. If we are 
giving to the church or to charity more than we can 
afford without a chromo inducement to balance the 
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outgo, let us at once cut down the amount to a sum 
which we fecl able to give outright. If we must give 
‘by measure,” let us discard the chromo system, and 
give as much less as the chromo would cost. But let 
our offerings be free-will offerings. Let us no longer 
do God the dishonor of requiring worldly interest upon 
the sums consecrated to his service. 





TWO INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST.’ 


By Lyman ABBoTT. 





ERTAIN aspects of Christ’s life and character have 
been most voluminously illustrated by commen- 
tators and religious teachers. Volumes have been 
written upon his miracles, his teachings, his sufferings 
and his death, and their efficacy to assure pardon and 
afford peace. But there are some minor aspects of 
his character, if anything respecting him can be called 
minor, some incidental revelations, which have been 
passed by altogether, or barely recognized and briefly 
interpreted ; and yet these minor incidents in his life, 
these accidental revelations of his character, if I may 
speak of accident in such a connection, are those 
which, in some sense, bring him nearest to us and us 
nearest to him. As sometimes in our journeying a 
view which we come upon suddenly and unexpectedly 
charms us more than that which we had anticipated 
and for which we were taking our tour; as in reading 
the incidental illustration remains oftenjin the mind 
and starts it upon new trains of thinking and new ex- 
plorations of thought, while the general lesson of the 
book on which the author in his own mind laid stress 
is forgotten; as in our friendships some little courtesy, 
some significantly, insignificant act opens the before un- 
known heart to us, unclasps the book and lets us read 
its pages, and so gives to us intimacy where before we 
were barely acquainted; so, in studying the life of 
Christ, some of the chance views, some of tke paren- 
theses, some of tie slighter incidents in his life are those 
which bring our hearts nearest to his and his heart 
nearest to ours. These incidents, and measurably the 
experience which they reveal, we can understand, and 
he who enters only the porch of the temple knows 
more of it than he who stands afar off and looks only 
upon its outer walls. Two of these incidents consti- 
tute cur lesson for to-day. 

1. On one occasion Jesus was walking along the 
streets, probably of Capernaum, on his way to the 
house of one of the rulers of the synagogue who had 
besought his help. ‘‘ My little daughter,” he said, 
‘lieth at the point of death. Come and lay thy hands 
upon her that she may be healed.” Jesus went with 
him, and a great crowd, drawn by curiosity, followed 
to see the result of the appeal. Among them was a 
woman who had suffered from many years of chronic 
hemorrhage. This disease in certain forms is still un- 
manageable by the most skillful physicians ; under the 
regulations of the Mosaic law a person afflicted with 
this disease was ceremonially unclean, and whoever 
touched her was made unclean untileven. In the naive 
language of the Evangelist, she ‘‘had suficred many 
things of many physicians and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.” * The Jewish rabbis wore as an 
outer garment a quadrangular piece of cloth, tasseled 
and fringed; these tassels and this fringe were sup- 
posed to possess a peculiar sacred significance, and a 
superstitious reverence was attached to them by many 
of the common people.’ Sharing in this superstition, 
having a kind of faith in Christ, at least a hope that he 
could do her good, afraid to speak to him and ask his 
assistance, this woman pressed her way through the 
crowd and timidly touched the fringe of the garment 
which the women who loved him had woven for their 
Master, and which he wore as a symbol of his office as 
a religious teacher. Christ heard the muttered prayer 
of this poor woman; he answered to her touch as in 
another’s case he would have answered toa cry. He 
put forth that inexplicable virtue by which he gave 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf and newness of 
life to the paralytic. The fountain of her blood was 
dried up; she felt in her body that she was healed of 
her long plague. What effect this sudden conscious- 
ness must have produced in her to give her courage for 
her fears and hope for her despair can be easily im- 
agined. Now, Christ might turn and speak to her 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 19, 1882 Mark 
V., 21-43. 

2 Lightfoot gives an account of some of the prescriptions con- 
tained in the Rabbinical books for these cases. When one reads one 
of these prescriptions he no longer wonders that she gained nothing 
from the healing art of that age. ‘Let them dig seven ditches in 
which let them burn some cuttings of such vines as are not circum- 
cised ; (or not four years old;) let her take in her hand a cup of 
wine; let thera lead her away from this ditch and make her sit over 
that; let them remove her from that and make her sit down over 
another; in every removal you must say to her, Arise for thy flux.” 

® For illustration of this fact see Matthew ix., 20; xiv., 36; xxili.: 
5; Luke vili., 44. 





and she would not fear to answer, abashed and trem- 
bling though she might be before the crowd. He 
turned about, looked on her whom he had healed, and 
then inquired, ‘‘Who touched my clothes?! The 
woman saw that she was known; she understood the 
purport of his inquiry, strange as it seemed to the dis- 
ciples, and, fearing and trembling, she came and fell 
down before him and told him all the truth, and re- 
ceived from him the word of peace and good cheer: 
‘*Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague.” 

To suppose that this woman was healed by the hem 
of Christ’s garment, without Christ’s volition or the 
forth putting of his love, is to fall into the same super- 
stition into which she fell. Christ, not his garment, 
did the healing. He cured her not by touch or even 
word, but by a mere volition ; then, when by his heal- 
ing he had put courage into her heart, and a better 
understanding of himself into her mind, he called 
forth from her the confession of her faith, and the ac- 
knowledgement of her gratitude. It is not merely in- 
telligent faith which Christ accepts, but faith of any 
kind, even though it be mated to and marred by super- 
stition. The mistaken reverence which trusts to the 
hem of Christ’s garment is better than the supercilious 
wisdom which rejects Christ himself. The proper 
method of dealing with and curing honest superstition, 
the Christ-like method, is not by attacking it but by 
encouraging the faith from which it proceeds, and di- 
recting that faith from the material object to the living 
Christ. The woman who kneels on the cold stone 
floor of the cathedral, and lifts her streaming eyes to 
the ill-painted Virgin or the ill-carved crucifix, and 
counts her beads in a sincere and yet half despairing 
hope that she may find mercy for her sins, help in her 
trouble, and comfort in her sorrow, presses forward to 
touch the hem of Christ’s garment. We push her back, 
scorning her superstition ; Christ gives her the comfort 
she hungers for, the help she needs, the pardon she 
seeks, and bids her go in peace, and, if not on earth, 
then hereafter in heaven she will learn to transfer her 
streaming eyes from the ill-painted canvas and the ill. 
carved wood to the Christ himself whom they both 
symbolize ; will learn that it was no touch of the gar- 
ment hem that healed her, but the will and love of the 
living Christ. 

Bruised reeds we are perpetually breaking, and 
smoking flax we are continually quenching. Bruised 
reed he never breaks, and smoking flax he never 
quenches. When shall we learn to receive whom 
Christ receives and as Christ received them, neither 
suffering their superstition on the one side nor their 
skepticism on the other to exclude from our sympa- 
thies those whom Christ receives to his ? 

2. Before Christ reached the home of the ruler of the 
synagogue a messenger came’ with the word, ‘‘ Thy 
daughter is dead, why troublest thou the Master any 
further?” Perhaps they really had faith in Christ as 
a Master, but could not think him Master over life and 
death; perhaps they had before sought to dissuade the 
ruler of the synagogue from appealing to this unortho- 
dox rabbi, and now sent word of the daughter’s death 
to add emphasis to their dissuasion; this seems the 
more probable from their subsequent conduct. When 
Christ reached the house he found it full of profes- 
sional mourners. ‘‘In the Orient yet more than with 
us mourning customs are conventional. Fashion 
dictates them. The friends of the dead beat their 
breasts, make the house resound with their lamenta- 
tions, cover their heads, cut their flesh, put on the 
habiliments of grief, and rend their garments. There 
are with them, as with us, various shades of grief 
nicely expressed in external symbol. The length of 
the rent in the garments is accurately determined by 
the relation of the deceased. Professional women, 
skillful in the simulation of grief, are hired to swell 
the songs of lamentation of these occasions. Acquaint- 
ing themselves with the private sorrows of their 
auditors, and interweaving in their chants the story 
of their woes, they evoke their tears, and thus add 
amateur to professional weeping. Such was the scene 
which Christ found enacted in the house of the prelate 
when he arrived.” 

To Christ all simulation was intolerable. The one 
sin for which we might almost say he had no mercy 
was the sin of false pretense. He spoke in language 
of sharp rebuke to these pretended mourners. ‘* Why 
make ye this ado and weep? The damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” True grief would have caught at such 
an utterance as this, even as a drowning man catches 
at a straw, or possibly would have been angered at it, 
as though it were the utterance of one who made 
light of death; but these noisy pretenders were 


'* He looked round about to see her that had done this thing”, 


not to see who had done it, but to see her who had done it. The im- | 


} lication is that she was already known to him. 


2 According to Luke,.a single messenger ; Mark’s language indicates 
more than one; probably some volunteers accompanied the original 
mnessenger, , 
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neither angered nor inspired with hope, they burst 
out into laughter and jeers. Christ drove them from 
the room of death, as he had before driven from the 
temple courts the traders and traffickers ; the crowd 
that had followed him had remained outside obedient 
to his command whose authority no one seems ever 
to have dared to call in question. With Peter and 
James and John and the father and mother of the 
dead maiden alone present, Christ took the damsel by 
the hand and bade her arise, and straightway she rose 
and walked. ! 

Let your love, says the Apostle Paul, be without dis- 
simulation. Of all experiences of love, love’s sorrow, 
surely, should be sincere; and yet we, with our 
mourning customs, our blacks and half blacks, our 
nice adjustment of shades according to the grief which 
conventional laws require us to express, cannot cas 
the first stone at Palestine in this respect. How often, 
even in the Christian funeral, does the Christian min- 
ister seem to make it his object rather to aggravate 
than to alleviate the woe; rather to draw tears from 
the eyes thanto wipe them away; rather to increase 
the tumult than to rebuke it with Christ’s question, 
‘Why make ye this ado and weep ?” and with Christ’s 
assertion, ‘‘The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
In nothing is the sincerity and the simplicity 
of Christ’s sympathy more strikingly illustrated 
than in this incident, in which his abhorrence of 
the dissimulation of sorrow finds such vigere 7 
and efficient expression; and comparing these two 
incidents may we not say this of Christ: that ; 
sincere appeal to him, no matter how superstitious and 
ignorant may be the soul which makes it, is never un- 
heard, while pretentious but false expressions awaken 
only his abhorrence or his scorn, no matter how the 
may accord with the conventional customs of society 
and the rules of etiquette ? 








8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


Centra Tnoveny.— The power of God in Christ. 


1st. To talk about a mother’s kiss, that can comfort 
but not cure. 

Ask the children how many of them have ever fallen 
down and been hurt, and then run to mother to hav 
the hurt kissed. Ask them if mamma’s kiss made the 
hurt well if there was a piece of skin knocked off, ana 
the flesh bruised badly. Lead them to see that 
mamma’s loving kiss-touch and gentle words comfort, 
but do not cure. 

2d. To teach that Jesus’s touch and words cure the 
sick. 

Tell the children if they could go to Jesus with their 
hurts and bruises his gentle touch would not on!y 
comfort them but make them well at once. Ask 
them if they ever heard of anybody whom Jesus cured 
with a word ora touch. Let the teacher add the in- 
stance given in to-day’s lesson where a woman who 
had been twelve years sick was cured by just touch- 
ing the hem of Jesus’s coat. Get the children to tell 
why Jesus had such power: because he was the Son 
of God. Teach them that they may touch Jesus by 
prayer, when they or their friends are sick, and that 
he will cure them if he sees that it is best for them to 
get well; not quickly perhaps, although he does cure 
some people that way even now. It may be that some 
of the children mingled their prayers with those of the 
nation for the recovery of President Garfield. Tell 
them that if Jesus does not cure the sick, when people 
are praying for him to do it, he has good reasons for 
not doing it, which he will tell us by and by when we 
get to heaven. 

3d. To teach that Jesus’s touch can bring the dead 
back to life. 

Ask the children how many of them have ever seen 
a little child dead, and if they saw the mother bend 
over and kiss the little dead one. Did her kisses and 
the loving touch of her hands and her beseeching call 
bring life back to the little one? Ask the children if 
they have ever heard about Jesus making a little dead 
child alive by the gentle touch of his hand and his ten- 
der call. Read the story from the Bible (Mark v. 21 
43), paraphrasing when necessary to the understand- 
ing of the children. Tell also the other two instances 
in which Jesus brought the dead backt  life—the 
raising of Lazarus, and the son of the widow of Nain; 
and also of his own resurrection. Ask the children if 
they have ever heard of any one but Jesus who could 
bring the dead back to life. Teach that he alone can 
do it, and that he can because he is God. 

Ask the children if in three days Jcsus raises any 
one from the dead? They will answer ‘‘no.” Teach 
them that he does not bring bodies back to life, but he 


‘ Even so evangelical a writer as Olshauseu has eed the Cas 

language, “Ti 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,” is not more explicit thaa in Job 
xi. 11, and the whole narration is inconsistent with the idea that th 
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takes the living souls of those we think dead to live 
with him, if they love him. If the teacher has a 
watch or a clock that can be taken out of the case it | 
will make a never to-be-forgotten illustration of the 
soul living on apart from the body. Teach that Jesus 
has promised to bring even dead bodies back to life 
some day; that we do not know how he can do it, 
but that we may be sure that he has power to do it, 
because he is God, and because he has already done it 
four times. 

SympBor Girr.—A shield cut out of gilt cardboard 
with golden text upon it. 


The ome. 


CYNTHIA BROWN IN NEW YORK. 
WHAT SHE SAW THE FIRST DAY. 


AY -7 ELL, Mari’, if I’m not glad to see you this after- 
‘'Y noon! As I was a sayin’ to John this morning, 
if there was one thing I hated ’twas to sit here alone 
the whole blessed day without a soul to speak to. He 
laughed, and says, ‘‘Women is curious creatures, 
never happy unless their tongues is waggin’.” For 
my part, I don’t believe we talk any more than the 
men. No, ’taint about dress, but it’s worse, it’s politics. 
‘*The way taxes increase, and they guess there must 
be a leak somewhere.” ‘‘ How much it cost to take 
care of the poor, and they guess somebody is a tryin’ 
to make votes.” ‘‘How the road is mended near the 
selectmen’s property, and the rest of us left to wade in 
the mud.” Yes, Mari’, men talk; the difference is in 
the things talked about. It’s my opinion tobacco is 
just as bad for the tongue as tea. 

You didn’t come over here to hear me rail at the 
men? I know it, Mari’; but they are so aggravatin’. 
Tell you what I thought when I first saw New York? 
I tell you, Mari’, I didn’t think. What with the whirl 
and bustle and noise, I was all in a twitter, and if Mis’ 
Lane hadn’t met me in that big buildin’ I would have 
been standin’ there yet, I reckon. *Twas a lovely day, 
if you remember, when I started, but I felt lonesome- 
like when I said ‘‘Good-bye” to Joho; and when I 
looked through the winder of the car and seed him a- 
standin’ there, lookin’ so forlorn and deserted, I wanted 
to get right out and go home with him. The man who 
takes the tickets in the cars looked at me sort o’ queer. 
I reckon he thought 1 was cryin’. You better believe 
I stopped in a hurry. 

Well, as I sed, Mis’ Lane met me, and powerful glad 
I was to see her. When we got outside there was a 
lot of gentlemen a-standin’ in a row and invitin’ us to 
get in their carriages. I didn’t see any more as per- 
lite, I can tell you. The men in the elevated car 
warn’t anythiag like as perlite; they would slam the 
gates of the cars in your face, and smile so you'd feel 
like askin’ them if they didn’t know any better; and 
they paid to take care of you. I wish that man who 
buys all them cars would look after ’em a little closer 
and make ’em mind their p’s and q’s. ’Twould do 
them good. The way them men try to be smart a- 
shuttin’ gates in people’s faces just riles me. Mis’ 
Lane went out to buy some things one day and took 
me to see the stores. I thought I was dressed up, for 
I wore my black silk and broche shawl, and the hat 
Deacon Schofield’s Hanner fixed for me. Butlaw, Mari’, 
how queer I felt when [ see the way other women 
looked! Every hat I saw was as big as my parasol, 
and feathers a-shakin’ and noddin’ all over’em. Mari’, 
shawls ain’t the fashion. I wanted to come home, but 
I jest says to myself, ‘‘Cynthia Brown, you’ve wanted 
to see New York all your life, and are you goin’ to let 
silk mantles and sich hats drive you away?” ‘‘ No,” 
sez I, ‘‘there ain’t been any coward in our family since 
the Browns and Standishes came over in the ‘ May- 
flower’ and I won’t be the first.” So I staid. 

You can’t think, Mari’, what them stores is like. 
Deacon Phelps’s never was so crowded even on Town 
Meeting Day. I held on to Mis’ Lane, and was glad 
when I got a chance to sit down. I looked round, and 
pretty soon I saw the grandest looking man a comin’ 
toward us. I never see sich a rich lookin’ man before. 
He looked as if he owned New York. I was just goin’ 
to ask Mis’ Lane, when I remembered John sed, one 
day, that Mr. Astor owned all the big stores in New 
York. So I knew in a minute ’twas Mr. Astor. I tell 
you, Mari’, it jest sot me to thinkin’ when I looked at 
that man and thought of all the things he could do 
with his money. How much easier he could make it 
for Parson Trusdale by sendin’ him ten dollars now 
and then. There was the readin’ room in the village. 
If he would give me five dollars for that. And there 
is your brother Nathan. A winter’s schoolin’ for him 
at the academy, how much good that would do! And 
jest as I was a goin’ up to tell him how he might bea 
good steward, Mis’ Lane goes up to him and says, 
‘* Where are the towels sold I saw advertised yester- 











day?” 


He looked kind o’ scornful like, and sayin’ ‘‘ This 
way, madam,” he walked before us to the place where 
the towels were sold, and says in an angry voice, 
‘* Towels this way.” 

I sat down on a stool so frightened at Mis’ Lane 
askin’ that rich man to show her round that I forgot 
all about the parson, Nathan, and everything else. I 
tell you Mari’, Mr. Astor was mad at bein’ treated that 
way, for he shook one of them little boys named Cash, 
jest ’cause the little fellow didn’t go to the first girl 
that called him. I don’t see how the child was to 
know, when a half dozen were callin’ at once. An’ 
that warn’t all. Two of them young girls behind the 
counter were talkin’, and lookin’ kind o’ happy, and the 
way he glared at ’em, and pinted to some things on 
the counter, was enough to frighten anybody. 

Well, he walked on, and I began thinkin’ then how 
I'd let my opportunity pass. Perhaps I wouldn’t see 
Mr. Astor again, and so wouldn't be able to tell him 
about the things he’d have a chance to do for us with 
his money, when I see him a coming from the other 
end of the store. Jest then Mis’ Lane got up and sed, 
‘‘T wonder where the buttons are now?” I see she 
was a goin’ to speak to Mr. Astor again and I grabbed 
her cloak and sed, ‘* Don’t you speak to Mr. Astor 
again; ask the lady behind the counter. I’m sure Mr. 
Astor don’t like it by the way he acts.” 

Mis’ Lane sat down, bewildered like, and sed, ‘* Mr. 
Who?” I sed ‘‘Mr. Astor,” and I pinted to him a 
comin’ through the store so grand and rich lookin’. 
Mis’ Lane looked at him, and at me, and laughed. 
But she didn’t say anything. I suppose she was sur- 
prised to think I knew him. When he passed he 
looked at me so scornful like, as if I were the dirt 
under his feet, I thought I’d sink. It wasn’t any use 
askin’ him for the money, he was too mad atus. He 
saw I was with Mis’ Lane. 

At last we got out of that store, and I was glad. 
Mari’, there are some perlite people in New York. 
There were ever so many gentlemen gave me picture 
cards tellin’ me where I could buy things cheapest. I 
brought them all home. Perhaps you’d like to see ’em 
*fore you go down. I don’t suppose the gentlemen will 
have any left. 

You knew, Mari’, we’ve noticed in some of the 
papers John fetched home from the store now and 
then, about the Street-Cleanin’ Department, and sed we 
wish they would show us how to keep clean. 

Well, Mari’, you wouldn’t say that if you could see 
that Street-Cleanin’ Department to work. They were 
a-working that day—the whole department, I guess, 
for there was a good many of ’em. They weren’t happy 
lookin’ and a good many must have had the rheumatiz, 
they moved so slow. I wanted to stop and tell them 
what Mother Brown sed cured her first cousin’s second 
husband, but Mis’ Lane sed perhaps their doctors 
wouldn’t let them use it. I never did have no faith in 
doctors. 

How about the cleanin’? Mari’, the whole depart- 
ment used the brooms as if they were afraid of hurtin’ 
the stones; and, as for the hoes, if we hoed our garden 
as that Street-Cleanin’ Department hoed the dirt we 
might take our sewing and sit under the shade of the 
weeds next summer. 

Perhaps ’twas the rheumatiz. I heard Mr. Lane 
sayin’ how much the Street-Cleanin’ Department cost, 
and I jest sed I knew one thing, ’twa’n’t spent for hoes 
and brooms, for the department couldn’t wear ’em out 
the way they used ’em ; and he allowed I was right. 

Why! it’s time to put the biscuit in. There’s John 
comin’ over the hill. 








THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE WIFE. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


EW women, however loving and self-sacrificing, 

if they are endowed with sound sense and judg- 
ment, fully yield up, in the secret recesses of their own 
hearts, all their pre-conceived ideas and theories to 
their husbands. A man would despise a woman who 
did—except when it was by his own dictation. But 
wives may learn to keep silent, and in their daily inter- 
course make no attempt to argue or dispute, whatever 
their convictions may be. It may not be a heavy cross 
to a devoted wife to submit, and allow her husband to 
shape her life not in accordance with her own natural 
tendencies but to suit his own tastes and wishes. No 
sensible woman, however, so far loses her own indi- 
viduality, and becomes so like wax in her husband’s 
hands, that Ler heart does not often whisper to itself, 
“Does he ever remember that Iam, although his wife, 
a responsible being—that I, not my husband, at the 
last day, must stand or fall according to what I have, 
individually, done with the talents intrusted to me 
alone, not to him? If he endeavors to mold my acts, 
wishes and aspirations in accordance with his own pleas- 
ure or judgment—if on that dread day they should not 
be approved, will he then be willing to answer for 





them, and have me as irresponsible as he wished me 
to be in my daily life ?” 

No woman can be as happy as God intended mar- 
riage should make her if her husband’s love is mainly 
manifested by government. That is a word that should 
never be shown in word or act—never enter the heart 
between husband and wife. The best and purest ele- 
ments of a woman’s character can never be so fully 
developed and brought into constant, uniform action, 
as by the love, confidence and tenderness of her hus- 
band. If he gives this from a heart full of manly, 
loving courtesy, he will find a rich reward in such joy 
and comfort as only a happy woman’s thoughtful care 
can bestow, while her heart sings grateful praises to 
her Heavenly Father who has made her life so blessed. 

But if the husband expects bis will to be the con- 
trolling motive for his wife’s conduct, God be merciful 
to a house thus governed. This course is not usually 
called will, but is spoken of as his ‘‘ rightful authority 
as head of the house,” a better sounding expression, 
but, nevertheless, those four letters express the same 
thing, and the wife in her unspoken thought will so 
understand it. She may love her husband devotedly, 
and in her youth and inexperience imagine that the 
sweet attention, the tender courting of the engage- 
ment days, must not be looked for when marriage 
has unived and made the twain one. United! One! 
What a mockery ! 

It is just this assumption of rule, of dominant 
power, that robs so many homes of the glory and 
blessedness that should be only one step removed 
from heaven. If all could fully realize the true 
difference between the service rendered by woman to 
authority and that poured out unceasingly, spontane- 
ously, for love, what a difference would be found in 
many homes! No duty can be hard, no toil oppres- 
sive. A wife’s whole life is gladly, joyfully poured 
out for the comfort of him whose every word and uct 
tell her she is precious in his sight; not useful or 
valued simply because she is convenient, but that 
she is truly beloved. If the husband, from his heart, 
without condescending or as a mere act of politeness, 
seeks her opinion or approval, shows that he respects 
her judgment, and in just fufillment of the marriage 
vow honors and cherishes her, what words can reveal 
all that she will be, quietly and without pretense, to 
her husband and her children? His love thus mani- 
fested will be to her a tower of strength, a strong 
fortress to shield and shelter her, so that all trials will 
have lost their sting. Pain, toil, and anxiety will be 
met patiently, for loving attentions and tender words 
will give unfailing strength. He has no faith in that 
kind of love that is too proud to give it expression. 
A woman’s heart wants words as well as acts, and 
often repeated too. 

** For love will die, if it is not fed; 
And the true heart cries for its daily bread.” 

A home governed by such influences is to a home 
governed by man’s authority as a person to a machine. 
One is life; the other only mechanism. A wife gov- 
erned may have bread just as light, and a home just as 
tidy, as one guided—not governed; but the latter will 
give to her home and her husband a joyousness, a 
brightness and devotion that the first cannot counter- 
feit. Her heart is made so full of happiness that it 
shines through every act. The humblest household 
duties have for her a richness and pleasure inexpress- 
ible; for is not her offering to him whose care and 
love have made her life so rich and happy? In such 
homes—and we verily believe it rests more with hus- 
bands than with wives to build them up—the thought 
of supremacy never intrudes. Marriage in such homes 
is 3 true union, each mutually helping the other, 
bound together with united love and confidence. The 
husband’s manifested by unremitted care and tender- 
ness, the wife’s, as is woman’s nature, by that devoted 
service which is most happy in ministering to the com- 
fort and pleasures of her household. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 

(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, oug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

Please tell mein your question column how I can make a boy’s 
telephone, using wire or string as the conductor of sound, As 1 
would like to run the wire or string at angles, please tell me what I 
can put for supports for wire or string at the angles so as not to in- 
terfere with the passing sound. Please give full particulars in your 
next paper, And oblige, A Boy. 

‘* Full particulars” would take a great deal of room, but 
we gladly do a little more than answer the specific question. 
A bright young lad of our acquaintance rigged up a telephone 
which carried sound successfully a distance of some sixty 
feet. He took a common cigar box, bored a half inch hole in 
either end, and then eawed the box in two in the middle. He 
raised the window in his room sufficiently to allow the half 
box to rest between the sash and the frame, and fitted a board 
to fill the rest of the opening—the open end of the box being 
inside the window. The other half of the box was put in the 
same way at the other end of the line. Through the half- 
inch holes a fine wire was stretched tight and held in place by 
being tied around a nail which lay across the hole. It was, 
yousee, @ mutual benefit affair; the nail kept the wire in 
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place and the wire kept the nailin place. There were no 
angles to be overcome, but my young friend thinks he could 
arrange it co that angles would not mater‘ally interfere. He 
would, as we understand it, fasten a loop of stiff wire to the 
post or corner of the building making the angle, and pass 
the telephone wire through the loop in such a way as to pull 
from the post-and not touch it. 

The same lad describes to me a telephone which is in 
operation from his father’s house to his store ;a distance of 
some 875 feet. At first they used one which cost about five 
dollars, but it was too small. They tried a larger one, which 
they have again replaced by one still larger In this case 
there are angles to be overcome, although the path for the wire 
is made as straight as possible. The only insulators are loops; 
in the case of the small telephone the top is made of cord, in 
the one they now use, of stiff wire. The wire loop is bent 
to form a sort of catch, like that in a lady’s brooch, so that 
the loop may be opened and the wire passed in without the 
trouble of drawing it through from cither end. This loop of 
stiff wire is fastened to a pole, or other support, by fine wire. 
So far as appears, the effort is to keep the wire stretched 
taut, and prevented from lying loosely against anything. 


A receipt for cake-icing—not the hard sugary kind, bat soft, 
creamy icing that melts in the mouth like the best cream chocolates 
will greatly oblige a young housekeeper. F. A. 8. 

The same rule, followed apparently with exactness each 
time, wil] sometimes bring forth a hard icing and sometimes 
a delicate one. Something depends on the ‘“‘ knack” of 
stirring. and more on the sugar used, which of course should 
be fine and pure. Here are four rules from which you may 
gather what will please you. 

Boiled Icing.—Put one pound of powdered sugar into one 
gill of hot water and boil six minutes, or until as it drops 
from the spoon it inclines to thread or rope. Have the 
whites of three eggs beatev to a stiff froth, and with the left 
hand pour into them the boiling syrup in a little stream 
while you beat hard with the right hand. Flavor as you 
like, and continue beating until the icing is thick enough 
to spread over the cake. 

Gelatine Icing.—Cover one tablespoonful of gelatine with 
cold water till it swells, then cover it with hot water and wait 
till it dissolves. Add sufficient sugar to bring it to a proper 
consistency, and flavor to taste. 

Lemon Icing.—Put the white of one egg slightly beaten, 
two cups of powdered sugar, one tablespoonful of water, and 
the juice of one lemon in a pan over hot water, and stir well 
until it thickens; then add a teaspoonful of finest starch and 
pour over the cake. 

Plain Icing.—Mix the unbeaten whites of four eggs with 
one pound of the finest powdered or “ flour” sugar, and beat 
them together till stiff. Flavor with rose, orange or lemon. 
If with lemon, grate a small portion of the yellow rind over 
the cake before you spread the icing on. It is always better 
to add the sugar to the eggs before beating. 


1. Can you suggest any way to earn a few dollarsa week, to a 
young woman who is obliged by sickness to lie in bed most of the 
day? 

2. Can you speak from the experience of an acquaintance, who 
has used one, of the merits of Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush ? 

INVALID. 

1. One invalid has crocheted shawls for which she received 
five dollars each; another knits and crochets a strong, pretty 
edging, which among her acquaintances meets with a ready 
sale for trimming children’s clothes; another, an accom- 
plished scholar, has three or four young girls come twice a 
week to read French, and another group to read German. 
Each pays a small sum for the Jesson. It brightens the in- 
valid’s otherwise isolated life, gives the young girls, besides 
a lesson in language and literature, a lesson in cheerfulness 
and patience; and transfers four or five dollars every week 
from full purses to an empty one. So much would depend 
onthe nature of the sickness and the circumstances and 
ability of the invalid that we can only throw out these facts 
as suggestions. Think of something within your capacity 
which will be really useful to your friends and neighbors. 
Don’t make pincushions and ask people to buy them for char- 
ity, but put your time and strength, though it be little, to 
come work which will be a fair exchange for the money you 
want. 

2. We have no reason to think Dr. Scott’s brush is any 
better than any other well-made brush. Friction judiciously 
applied is often very advantageous. 


Onur Young Folks. 


VINE’S COUNTERFEIT. 
By Mary Russer Bart.ett. 
1. 


INE’S mother carried on business transactions 

with the little girl. Vine was paid regularly 
for making up the beds, dusting the bookcases and 
washing the dishes. Mrs. Mayfield had several reasons 
for this, part of which Vine did not know, but which 
may, perhaps, interest the little girls whose acquaint- 
ance she is here to make. Vine was always wanting 
books. She wanted the ‘‘ Prudy” and ‘‘ Dotty Dimple ” 
books as fast as they were published; she wanted 
every pretty card she saw in a store window, and she 
wanted a new paper-doll nearly every other week. 
Therefore money was semething of a necessity to her. 
Then, she was of aclinging disposition. She was not 
called Vine for that reason. Her dreadful name was 











Malvina—the only thing that her most lovely auntie 
had to give to her baby niece. 
propriate, 


But it had proved ap- 
Vine found her way up to everything by 


taking hold of somebody else. Her mother did not 
mind about that. She did not care to see any one 
standing up like a liberty-pole, straight, proud, and 

very triumphant, but neither taking from nor giving 
| to anything around it. She believed that people ought 
| to take hold of hands, and make a strong chain all the 
| way between the best people that ever longed to 
be perfect, and the naughtiest people that ever wished 
they were good. She was willing that Vine should 
learn her lesson with another girl, if talking the lesson 
over made both more interested in it and if both 
really learned it. But there was one kind of a Vine 
that she preferred hers not to be. It was a parasite. 
Find out what that is. Don’t make a mistake and 
look for ‘‘ parasol,” because there is a ‘‘sight” of 
difference between them. You will know, then, 
what is the right kind of a vine, such as you 
would be willing to be; the kind that gets help to 
climb from other plants around it, but does not steal 
its food and its life from them. Vine’s mother hoped 
that however much she might receive from other peo- 
ple she would be able to give quite as much, and may- 
be more. 

“If I give her all the things that she wants,” she 
said, ‘‘ by and by she will find no one to give them to 
her, and to get them for herself will be new and 
puzzling.” 

So at Christmas, New Year’s, and birthdays there 
were presents, but when Vine wanted anything at 
other times she earned money for it. 

‘“*Well, Vine, how did you get that five cents?” 
said her father one night, as she stood balancing it 
on herthumb. Vine blushed a little. ‘*‘ Mother gave 
it to me for keeping my temper all this week.” 

‘**Oho!” said papa, with a sly glance at mamma. 
‘* You'll have to keep your temper for nothing by and 
by. Folks aren’t paid for behaving themselves. Did 
you know it?” 

Vine looked at the money more soberly. Her pleas- 
ure was partly spoiled by the thought that she had not 
fairly earned it. 

‘*T don’t think that’s so, father,” said Fred. Con- 
tradiction was allowed in the Mayfield family, pro- 
vided it was respectfully put. ‘‘I heard Mr. Bugbee 
telling you only yesterday that Woodson could get a 
high salary and a responsible position if he hadn’t 
such a temper that there was no knowing but he’d 
flare up and make trouble just when there was driving 
work on hand. Seems to me people are paid for their 
characters.” 

‘*So they are, Fred,” said papa, ‘“‘ with positions of 
higher trust, but not always with money.” 

‘* Mother,” said Vine, later in the evening, ‘‘s’posing 
that when I’m very good you were to give me some very 
important work to do. That would be what Fred 
meant, wouldn’t it?” 

‘*Such as dusting the parlor, and making the bed in 
the spare room ?” asked mother. 

‘*Ye—es,” said Vine, beginning to feel that heavy 
cares come with ‘‘very important work.” I fear she 
hoped it would be hulling strawberries or picking over 
raisins. ‘‘I suppose I’d have more money for it, 
wouldn’t I?” she said. 

Mother admitted that perhaps she might. It was 
therefore arranged that weeks when Vine’s kindling 
tongue did not flash fire she should dust the parlor for 
five cents, instead of the sitting-room for three. By 
and by, though, it happened that these repeated de- 
mands for small change became greater than the sup- 
ply of it in mother’s pocket-book at the precise time 
when it was required. So she opened a bank account 
with Vine. She said to her: 

“*T can’t give you money every time. I will give you 
little pieces of paper with 1, 3 and 5 on them, or what- 
ever you have earned. When you think you have fifty 
or seventy-five cents, and want to buy something, you 
can bring me the papers and we'll count them, and you 
shall have the money. You won’t be tempted then to 
spend your coppers for candy, and find them gone 
when you want a book.” 

So that was the way Vine had been paid for a long 
time before the thing happened that you are growing 
impatient to know. But you must try to be patient 
about it, because when you grow up and read books 
you will find that they all do so. 








four or five chapters that tell you about the situation of 
affairs in his town and country. They think you capn- 
not, without that, understand how he came to do any- 
thing, and I am so used to reading them that it seemed 
to me that you could not understand how Vine came 
to do what she did without knowing all about the cir- 
cumstances nnder which she lived. 
forgive me. This, now, 1s what she did. 

In the first place she learned her geography lesson, 
like a good girl. Butin the next place she could not 
tell whether she knew it or not, or she thought that 
she couldn’t, without some one to hear her recite it. 





“‘T can’t stop. If you’velearned it, you’ve learned it. 





‘* Fred,” she said, ‘‘I wish’t you’d hear me say this.” | 





You will have to | 


| 


I don’t have anybody to hear me say my lessons till I 
get up to school.” 

‘*Well, then, you go there, and you stand up, and 
she asks you one question, and may be that’s the very 
one you'd forgotten to know, and if you fail 
then you fail.” 

Vine spoke that dreadful monosyllable with emphasis, 
as painful and long as if she were a millionaire with 
ruin staring him in the face. 

‘*Well, give us your 


lesson?” 


why 


book, then. Where’s the 

“It’s the review-questions—them,” with a sweep 
of the little hand over a page of fine print. 

‘* What's the climate of Eastern Massachusetts ?” 

‘*Not that!” exclaimed Vine, in great disgust. ‘“‘We 
never had that !” 

‘*Well, what do you have, then? 
had all this page.” 

‘*We have the rivers 'nd the cities ’nd the towns. 
We don’t learn about the sky ’nd the water.” 

“Hm!” said Fred. ‘‘What town 
Bay ? noted for—what’s it noted for?” 

‘‘New—go—to—Bed—ford,” said Vine, balancing 
herself ona round of the rocking-chair. She had thrown 
the responsibility of her failure on Fred, now, and had 
forgotten that it was ever a serious matter to her. 
‘‘ New—go—to—Bed—ford,” with a sudden jerk of 
the rocker. 

‘* Well, I wouldn’t be silly, if I were you. I’ve got 
to split wood to get money to go to the Stereopticon 
to-morrow, and I’m not fooling, if you are. 
sit still and answer the questions.” 

‘*Where is it? Can’t I go?” 

‘It’s in the City Hall. 


You told me you 


on Buzzard’s 


You can 


You can go if you have 
money enough. Children under twelve, twenty-five 
cents. That’s you. I'll have to give fifty—spent my 
last cent before I knew ‘twas coming. Come, now, I 
asked you what ’twas noted for.” 

‘““Whales,” said Vine, without hesitation, but 
solemnly, as if she could fancy them moving slowly 
up the street of ‘‘ New-go-to-Bed-ford,” or some other 
seaport. Or perhaps she thought the Stereopticon a 
menagerie. 

‘*Whale-fisheries, goosie. They go out for 'em. I 
suppose you thought they grew on the horse-chestnut 
trees.” 

‘* You said you wasn’t fooling.” 

‘Well, ’'m not. What town on Cape Ann ?” 

‘* Gloucester.” 

‘*No, sir,” very gravely. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll show it to you on the map,” 

‘*No, marm,” brandishing the geography over his 
head. ‘‘ You don’t look on the map when your're re- 
citing your lesson.” 

‘*Let me look, Fred, please. It is Gloucester, I 
know it’s Gloucester, I can’t think of anything else.” 

‘*Want me to tell you what it is? It’s Ann-cester, 
*cause it’s on Cape Ann, and ’cause my grandfather 
was born there.” 

‘“You’re a bad boy, and you shall never hear my 
lessons again. And, besides, you told a lie, too, cause 
you said you weren’t fooling.” 

‘*Well, I wasn’t then. But it’s eight minutes of 
nine, and I can’t stop to hear you any more. You've 
taken up all the time talking.” 

‘* You took it up yourself, and you know it!” Here 
Vine found it necessary to express her wrath by 
means other than words, and having no other at com- 
mand I shall not try to tell you more about it. But 
mother, sitting in the next room, heard all. 

‘*T have told Bessy to dust the parlor this morning, 
Vine,” she said rather gravely. Vine was grave, too. 
She had found her temper again, but it did not seem 
quite the same as before she lost it. She had to hurry 
to school. But at noon she seemed to have forgotten 
her troubles. 

“‘Mother,” said she, ‘‘ Fred said there was a Sterry- 
copteron to-morrow ; may I go?” 

Mother's reply was like Fred’s. ‘If you have money 
enough,” she said, when the family laugh at Vine’s 
original pronunciation was over. ‘ It hasn’t been long 
since you bought that ribbon for Flora Louise’s bon- 
net, you know.” 

‘*Yes’m; but Flora Louise concluded she’d have 


When you want to | common ribbon instead to gros-grain, ’nd so I had 
hear about what a man did, you must clamber through*| some left, don’t you see ?” 


Mamma commended Miss Dolly’s economical turn of 
mind, and suggested that a little girl in the grammar- 
school migbt be expected to say ‘instead of.” 

‘“‘And I’ve dusted the parlor twice, and shouldn't 
you think there’d be twenty-five cents, at least ?” 

‘* Very likely,” said mother. ‘* You can easily see.” 

Vine went up-stairs after dinner to see. She brought 


| down the envelope and scattered the inch-long slips on 


the table. She counted them over quickly. She 
counted them over again slowly. Then she sat and 
mused upon trem. ‘‘Mother,” she said at last, ‘‘ there 


| are only—twenty-three—cents; two more and I’d have 


| 
| 


enough.” 


Mother said nothing. She meant that Vine should 
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see the ‘‘Sterrycopteron,” as she called it. There 
were to be some historic pictures, which might teach 
her a good deal. It would be quite worth while to 
give her the two cents. Still she wanted to see how 
well Vine could plan for herself. She hoped that she 
would ask for extra work so that she might earn the 
money. Bessy had a headache, and would be glad of 
help about the dishes. Mother thought Vine knew 
that. 

Suddenly Vine brightened up. It was a queer kind 
of brightness—not like the sun coming out of clouds, 
but like a restless flash of something from the cloud 
itself. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if I’'d dropped some on 
the stairs,” said she. ‘‘ I came down ever so careless. 
I was pulliag them out of the envelope on the way.” 

She started out of the room. In a few moments back 
she came. ‘‘I did find one, mother,” she said. ‘‘And 
isn’t it funny ? it was just two cents. Now I have 
exactly enough. Will you give me the money, 
mother ?” 

‘‘Let’s see that one that you found,” said mother. 
The cheerfulness was all gone out of her voice. Vine 
looked up as though she didn’t know what that meant, 
and handed her the bit of paper. ‘‘It was funny that 
it should be preciscly two cents, wasu't it?” she said, 
uneasily. 

“Very funny indeed,” said mothcr, with peculiar 
emphasis. ‘‘I can’t give you the money now. My 
pocket-book is up stairs. I want you to do an errand 
for me at McLean and Starwell’s. Five yards more 
of the novelty goods like my dress—you'll find a piece 
lying on the sewing-machine—and two spools of twist 
to match. You need the walk. Your face is flushed. 
I’m af-aid you stayed in at recess to-day.” 

‘“No, ma’am,” said Vine. She found her hat and 
the pattern of dress-goods, and hurried out at the side 
door. She did not want any onc to talk to ler any 
more, then. ‘‘ Mother must have known, she thought,” 
‘but I don’t see how she could.” Vine was not an 
artful little girl Her nature was open and truthful, 
so that no one had thought of warning her against 
this particular kind of temptation. But it sometimes 
happens that the wrong thing we do is the last of all 
things expected of us. I do not think it would be 
polite for me to invite you as guests into Vine’s mind 
at the very time when I know that it was in worst 
disorder. So I shall not tell you what else she thought 
on her way to and from McLean and Starwell’s. I 
will tell what happened when she came home, and 
sat down in the room with mother, to finish binding 
Flora Louise’s apron. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
8IR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 
Lord Mayor of London, 
By Samvent A. Cnarin, Jr. 
HE renowned Puss in Boots, the cat of the Mar- 
quis of Carrabas, was no doubt a very, very 
wonderful pussy, and, with the aid of the fairies, 
brought great good fortune to the Marquis; but I be- 
lieve, for a cat of real flesh and fur, dependent wholly 
on teeth and claws for success, the cat that once be- 
longed to a certain little Dick Whittington will take 
the place of honor when the History of Cathood comes 
to be written. The story of Whittington and his cat, 
as most children read it, the abused and forlorn little 
boy who ran away from harsh treatment at home, who 
had such fine experiences with the Bow bells, and his 
cat, and his venture, and who became Lord Mayor of 
London, does read marvelously like a truc fairy legend. 
It is a story of such interest and charm, and has come 
down through so many years, that no one has ever 
thought of questioning the truth cof the story, but 
took it for granted that it was as much history as the 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh, or Robert Bruce, or Robin 
Hood. Grandpapas and grandmammas the world over 
like to tell the little people stories that will make them 
stare with wonder, and so perhaps each time the story 
has been told a half iuch has been added to the tail of 
the cat, a diamond or so to the gems that came from 
the King of Barbary, a link or two to the Lord Mayor’s 
golden neek-chain, till now after five hundred years 
these exaggerating old grandparents have made little 
Dick’s story a veritable tale of the Arabian Nights. 
About the cat’s tail, children, here is a question. How 
long would it be in this year, 1882, if an inch had been 
added to it each year since the year 1358? How many 
feet would there be in the tail ? 

There was, however, lately a learned gentleman in 
England, who undertook to find out the genuine facts 
in the great Lord Mayor’s life, and to determine how 
much of the legend was true and how much was fan- 
ciful; and the story he tells is fully as interesting, 
though less extravagant, than the one we have heen 
accustomed to read. The facts this gentleman dis- 
covered are these: Richard Whittington was born 
about the year 1358, at Pauntley in Gloucestershire, 
England, the youngest of three sons. His father was a 
knight and the people called him Sir William. His 





mother was also a lady of rank, so that Dick was not 
a friendless orphan of obscure birth, as the old story 
goes, but was a little boy of gentle birth and breeding. 
When he was two years old Sir William, his father, 
died,and there was some perplexity in his mother’s mind 
to know what to do with the boy, for being a youuger 
son he had notinherited any of the property and would 
therefore be obliged to care for himself. He did not 
care to study for the law or church, but was a sharp- 
witted, business-like little fellow with a good cye for 
a bargain, and so he turned to some honorable trade. 
This must be learned in the city, however, and there- 
fore when he was about thirteen years old he was sent 
up to London to begin an apprenticeship in some 
trade, and entered the mercantile establishment of Sir 
John Fitz Warren, who was a friend of Sir Willitm 
and Lady Whittington, and from the same town, and 
was therefore interested in their son. 

‘‘Tt was in the early years of his apprenticeship that 
he heard the famous carol of Bow bells which so 
warmed his heart. For my part I see no reason to 
doubt it at all. I believe in the story, which, however, 
I read in my own way. Why, for instance, should we 
believe in a poor boy sitting in sadness and dejection 
upon the slopes of Highgate Hill? Why should the 
boy be in sadness? He was a strong, active country 
lad ; his master was of his own country, and knew his 
people; he must have been a kind and just man, other- 
wise Whittington would not afterwards have become 
his son-in-law ; London life was joyous; hope was in 
the air; the houses of rich men who had made their 
own way were around him in every one of the narrow 
streets. Why, instead of despair and misery, Iseea 
Dick Whittington standing with head erect, bright 
eyes and lithe limbs, alert, high-spirited, brave, ready 
for any fortune, and sure in his own mind of the best; 
ambitious, too, and self-reliant. What has lusty youth 
to do with tears? Below him, four miles away, he 
sees the gray walls of London town; beyond the walls 
a forest of spires; in every church are tue bones of 
those who died rich after fighting the battle of free- 
dom ; their souls are with the just, because they have 
been good men and have left money for the masses to 
make all safe. Within the walls are countless treasures 
of merchandise; within them, too, tue most noble and 
most free of all cities in the world. The thoughts of 
that great and noble city, and the consciousness of be- 
longing to it, fill his heart with pride. Beyond the 
city there is another forest, the forest of masts. Hun- 
dreds of English vessels are there, loading and unload- 
ing; they belong to his master and his master’s friends, 
the mercers and adventurers. There is no part of the 
great world, he thinks, whither the brave hearts on 
board these ships will not venture—yea, cven to Con- 
stantinople, though the tents of the savage Turk are 
already thick upon the Southern shores. Then, while 
he is in this mood, his head full of high thoughts, there 
comes a message to the boy. It comes with the dash 
and clang of Bow bells, and cries aloud, ‘ Whitting- 
ton, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London!’ Ring 
again, bells, mellowed by the distance, and charged 
with words so sweet. Turn again, boy! Go hone 
to work, that message ringing in thy brain, in patience 
and in trust.” That is the way the learned gentleman 
of England thinks Dick heard the bells, and I think 
we may believe him. These bells hung in the tower of 
Bow Church, which stood in the central part of the 
city, called Chepe, where most of the business and 
trade was done. Just as now, in the cities of our own 
land, factory whistles blow at six o’clock to show the 
day’s work is over, so then the bells in Bow Church 
were rung every evening at eight o'clock for the same 
purpose, and we can fancy how eagerly the ’prentice- 
boys in the shops about Bow Church listened for the 
bells. Once the clerk who rang the bells became care- 
less, and often would not ring them till long after 
eight. This, of course, the ’prentice-boys would not 
en lure, and so they sent him a warning: 

“ Clerke of the Kow Bell, 
With the yellow lockes ! 
For thy late ringing 
Thou shalt have kncokes.” 
The clerk in haste, and very humbly, returned to 
them this answer: 
** Children of Chepe, 
Hold you all stil, 
For you shall have Bow Bel! 
Rung at your will.” 

Now about Whittington’s cat. We are told by many 
good authorities how in different countries cats were 
esteeme'l of very great value for driving away rats 
and mice, and how a large price was often paid for 
tham. The sailors who came trom long voyages across 
the seas told great stories of foreign lands, and as Dick 
was often on the wharves he heard about the rats aud 
mice and thought it would be a good thing to buy a 
cat and send it out on one of the ships. This he did, 
and the cat sold well and brought Dick some money, 
but not the great mass of gems and wealth we have 
read about. Then, like a clever boy with an eye to 





business, just as many boys now would do, he made 
other ventures, and in the end, after many successes, 
acquired his immense fortune. To be sure, the first 
venture he made was with the cat, but his wealth was 
gained only after long years of patient industry, skill, 
confiderce, resolution, courage, and making the best 
of opportunity. This brought him gems, and silks, 
and cloth of gold, and perfumes, and the cat was only 
the beginning of it all. No doubt it was a very fine 
cat, and Dick thought a great deal of it; but I 
don’t believe he cried overit when he sent it off, as the 
old legend says, but rather was thinking of tle money 
it would bring and what he should do with it. 

And now let us see what he did do with it; for the use 
a man makes of wealth, more than the getting it, is 
what makes him great. 

Whittington was now forty years old, and had been 
elected Mayor for the first time, although he had held 
various public offices before. Twice after this he was 
chosen as the Lord Mayor of the great city, and 
throughout all these years he was making the best use 
of his money. Once, however, he was very extrava- 
gant, but it was excusable. He gave a magnificent 
banquet to his king and queen, Henry V. and Cath- 
erine. Even to these royal people the splendor and 
richness was a surprise. Now hear what Whittington 
did. Inthe fire-place was a splendid roaring fire that 
gave out delicious sweet odors, for the wood was cedar 
and was perfumed. It pleased the queen, and she 
spoke of it, whereupon Lord Mayor Whittington 
observed that ‘* they would have a still more costly 
fire,” and, so saying, threw into the flames the king’s 
own bonds to the amount of £60,000. That is, the 
king’s promise to pay back to Whittington that amount 
of money which the latter had loaned to Henry to 
carry on a war with France. That was true generosity, 
and shows that Whittington besides being rich was 
very patriotic and loved his king and country. 

The king in his turn was kind, too, for afterward 
when he was preparing to improve Westminster Abbcy 
he made Whittington his adviser, and would do noth- 
ing thatthe Lord Mayor did not approve. Whitting- 
ton spent his money, not for himself alone, but for the 
good of London and its people, and he spent it wisely, 
generously, and justly. Although he had married the 
daughter of his old master he had no children, and so 
felt that he ought to give back his wealth to the city 
in which he had wonit. Therefore, guided by a sym- 
pathetic and noble heait, and a wise and prudent 
mind, he devoted his entire property to charity and 
the relief of the poor. He founded a great library 
and a college. He improved the condition of the 
prisons and built new hospitals. He beautified old 
churches and built new ones; alms-houses, too, and 
a magnificent Guildhall for the city; these were the 
ways he used his money and showed his thankfulness 
to God for his prosperity, and thus made his money a 
blessing instead of a curse. When this great benefac- 
tor died he was buried in one of the churches he had 
built, and a splendid tomb was erected. In the great 
fire of London the church and tomb were both swept 
away, and now his chief menument is the memory of 
his generosity, his industry, his honesty, his patience 
and courage, than which no man can desire a greater. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


DS pies since New Year’s there has been lying on 
my desk an envelope with ‘‘Miss Margaret W. 
B.” written on it. When she wrote to me she was 
visiting at her grandfather’s, and she did not give me 
her own address. I thought perhaps she would re- 
member and send it to me, or I should get it from some 
of her friends, so I have kept the card in its envelope 
all this time. But I need keep it no longer. For 
Daisy sings no more the earthly hymns to Christ. 
Though they are good, she sings now in a more “ joy- 
ful chorus.” I have felt not a little sorry that dear 
Margaret—I like that name for her now—did not know 
I thought of her and wanted to send her my Christmas 
and New Year's greeting, and I am sorry I did not try 
a little harder to get her address. You may read the 
letter that speaks of her death, and let it make you 
think more of being ‘‘patient, pure and gentle,” and 
“streng in Jesus,” because the happy time may be 
scon coming to you when you shall “pass the bur- 
nished portals.” 


MIDDLEEORO, Mass., Feb. 21, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Lite Daisy, whom you wrote such a sweet letter to, has* gone 
home to heaven, She was so pleased with your letter; she kept it 
with the things she loved best. 1 am eight years old. She used to 
play with me. MILLy C. 

Thank you, Milly, tor writing to me, I have taken the 
card which I meant for her and put it in an envelope 
for you. 


sien inenientiiaiees Nevapa, lowa, Jan. 22, 1882. 

{have been thinking of writing to you for quite a while. I just got 
a chance to write to-day. Tell Hugh Muller that I know what it is to 
have a broken arm, I have had my left arm broken twice; Iam 
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left-handed, too. The first time it was broken I was coming home 
from school. There were some loose hor-es comirg up the road, and 
I did not see them, and they ran over me and broke my wrist and 
collar-bone. The other time I was coming from my Aunt Jennie’s 
and fell down and broke my wrist. Ihope you will let me call you 
my aunt. I have got thirty cousins, and a good many second cousins. 
I hope you enjoyed Christmas at your house. Tell ‘Trixie I should 
like ever so much to have her write to me. I was ten years old last 
October. I will give their 
names inorder. First, Abbie, John, George, then me and Fletcher. 
‘They are all older than me except Fletcher, and he is three ycars old: 
he will be four years old next April. I hada very n'ce time Christ- 
mas, I gota‘ Wide Awake,” two boxes of writing paper, a hand- 
kerchief, a candy pear, and some patterns fora boy doll. I have got 
three little dolls and one great big She is two feet two and 
three-quarter inches high, Iam four feet ten and one-half inches 
high. I weigh eighty pounds. Letra B. 


I have got three brothera and one sister. 


one. 


Well, good-bye. 
You must have learned to use your right hand while 

your left was busy mending itself, aad so be ambidex- 

trous; you know what thatlong word means, don’t you? 
Do you make clothes for your big dolly? 


LYNN, Feb. 3, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write and thank you for your beautiful card with 
your autograph on it. I thank you very much for remembering me. 
While I am writing one of our neighbor's cats comes and sits down 
by my chair, then gets wp and plants her forepaws in my lap for me 
to notice her. Her name is Shag, and he: name corresponds with her 
It is nearly turee iuches long, and her tail is as big as two of an 


hair, zg 
She basa kit'en that she has just weaned, and she 


ordinary cat's. 
stays over at our house almost all the time, and when I carry her 
She will shake hands when you 
ask herteo, When she wants anything ehe holds up her paw acd 
ir, and looks so ecnaning that we all lie back in our chairs 
Whev she is out-duors and wants to get in she climbs 
low and scratches the glass and cries so that we Iet her 
WINNIE P. 





home she growls and spits at me. 


paws the ¢ 





and laugh. 
upon the win 
in. Your loving niece, 

That is a famous cat. Our kitten does not learn 
tricks very easily, and we are all too busy with our 
smart dog to pay much attention to the cat. 

ar INDIANA, Feb, 1, 1552. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like very much to be one of your little nephews. Tama 
little boy seven years old. I live in the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa. 1 goto school in model. I have for playthings a can- 
non, adogon wheels, a sheep on wheels, etc,etc. I Lave three 
birds, but the one whoze name was Charlie died. 

The mountains are about twenty miles away. 
from the Normal. 

Ae this ‘s my first letter to you, I hope you will print it 

Your friend, CuHaRLiE R D, 


We can see them 


A boy who goes to a model school should be a 
model boy, and so we are very glad to take you into 
our family. By a modcl school I suppose you mean 
one in which the pupils in the Normal school teaeh in 
order to learn just how todo it in the best way; is that 
so? My thanks to your father for his pleasant note. 

Marion, Mass, Jan. 30, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am alittle girl just six years o'd. I do not go to school yet, but 
my mamma teaches me at home. I am in the Second Reader and ean 
write all the letters in the alphabet. 

My mamma reads me a story in the ‘* Wide Awake ’ every night, 
and Sundays she reads me your letters in The Christian Union. I 
have no brother or sister, and my little playmates Hadley and Minnie 
have gone to New Jersey to live. This is the first Ictter lever wrote, 

T would like to be your lit‘le niece, Eva G. R. 

You letter is beautifully written, and I cannot tind a 
single mistake in spelling. Your mamma must be a 
skillful teacher, and you a faithful scholar. 


WreEnTuHaM, Feb. 2, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would like to be one of your nephews, if you have not 
toomany. Iam a little boy eight years old. I am in the Third 
Reader, and have been through my geography once. We have taken 
The Christian Union for about seventeen years and think it very 
nice. We used to live in Brooklyn. We used to go to Dr. Scudder’s 
Church, My papa and mamma think a good deal of Dr. Scudder 
now, and so, of course, I do. I have read several books this winter, 
among which are ** Robinson Crusoe” and * Kitty Bourne.” I take 
‘* Harper’s Young People,” which I also read. I have a siater thirteen 
years old, who has been talking about writing to you for a long time, 
but I thought I would get the start of her. I hope you wiil print this 
so as to surprise her and my papa also. 

From your nephew, GEORGE C. M. 

P. 8.41 think Mary Chilton was the first lady that stepped on 
Plymouth Rock. G. C. M. 

Do you ‘“‘of course” think of other things just as 
your parentsdo? Young people are sometimes inclined 
to think quite differently from their parents, and it 
makes a great deal of unhappiness. Mary Chilton is 
said to be the first lady who stepped from the ship on 
Plymouth Rock. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patiertce : 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I want to tell you about 
my colt. She is named Sheely. She is nearly a year old. I feed her 
myself every day. She will let me smooth her sometimes. 

I have a dog named Rover. He and the colt are great friends. 

I have a Maltese cat. She is getting old. 

Ihave a mouse. Iam trying to tame it. 
Little, after our preacher. 

Tam ten years old. I go to school. I study geography, spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic and reading. I have five sisters and no brothers. 
I was born on Christmas Day. I was named for Mr. H. W. Beecher. 
I would like to see him. Have you scen him, and did you ever hear 
him preach? I have a saddle and bridle, and I go horseback to the 
post office after the papers. Wetake two papers. Papa is reading 
to us children Dr. Hayes’s ** Open-Polar Sea.” Please print thir. 

BEECHER 8. 


I've been trying to guess where you live, for you 
forgot to tell me. I am undecided whether you live in 
the Polar Sea or live on horseback with your animals 
about you in one contented happy family. Are your 
cat and your mouse good friends? Yes; I have often 


He is named Frank T. 








scen Mr. Beecher, but not very lately. If you neither 
live in the Polar Sea nor on horseback, please tell me 
where you do live. 

HorgpvAaLe, O, Feb, 12, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patrence: 

d received your pretty card, and 1] thank you very much for it. I 
want to ask youif any of your nephews or nieces would like to ex- 
change ** Uncie Tom's Cabin” fox 
aud **Sportsman’s Ciub Afloat”? 

My little cousin and I have been promised a 
Falls and up the St. Lawrence 


“ Sportsman’s Club in the Saddle’ 


trip to the Niagara 
We 


(Quebec, 
‘ 


River if we do well in schoo), 
spend some time each week in finding out e Falls, 
and the Thousand Islands. 

I wonder if some of your nephews or nieces are going to 
same trip? 


about t 


take the 
If they are it would be nice to meet 
Yours affectionately, 


them on the way. 
Luey P, 
Can any ore oblige Lucy with this exchange? Study 
all you can about the places you mean to visit, put 
down in a little note-book the things you especially 
want to see, and you can so lay out your time as to 


| homeless boys. 


get more good from your journey than most travelers | 


do. 


HAWLEY, PA., JAN. 5, 1882 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I THANK YOU FOR THE NICE 
SENT ME. ISEND YOU A CARD TO SHOW YOU 
HOW COAL WORKS LOOK. WE HAVE COAL 
WORKS, SILK MILL AND GLASS WORKS HERE 
WE HAVE FOUR WATER-FALLS. DID YOU 
EVER RIDE ON A GRAVITY ROAD? 
80 MUCH NICER THAN OTHER RAILWAYS. 
YOU WILL COME AND SEE 
YOU A RIDE WHICH WILL BE NICER THAN 
ANY YOU EVER HAD IF YOU WOULD LIKE I 
WILL WRITE HOW THEY WORK. 

I THINK THIS IS LONG ENOUGH FOR A GIRL 
ONLY SIX YEARS OLD. GOOD-BYE. 

FROM YOUR NIECE, DAISY G. 

Yes, Daisy dear; I have ridden on the gravity road 
that comes over the mountain to Hawley, and one of 
the pleasantest excursions I ever had it was, too. I 
remember how some of your streets looked. I went 
into two of your fine churches, and I wonder if I 
passed your house and saw the pew you sit in. If you 
have time you may tell the cousins how the gravity 
road works. Thank you very much for the pictures. 
My love to Stanley. 


ME I WILL TAKE 


WADDINGTON, Feb, 7, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We are having literary meetings in our neighborhood, where we 
read United States Uistory, and ask questions on that or any subject 
At one of these mectings I was asked, ‘** Who wes the 
first white woman that set foot on Plymouth Rock?” but I could not 
anewer it, and as I saw one of your nieces signed herself a descendant 
of that woman, I thought I would write and ask you or some of the 
many cousins to tell me. J have looked in all our books of reference, 
but cannot find an answer. 

Have you ever visited the Thousand Islands ? 


we please. 


But I presume you 
have, as it is a great place for summer resort for people from the 
cities. I have never been there but once, although we only live 
about sixty miles from Alexandria Bay, and we can sail up the St 
Lawrence almost any day in summer; but I must ssy Adicu. 
Yours truly, Evitu C. R. 

One of the pleasantest summer excursions I ever 
had gave me avisit among those beautiful islands. 
Your history question is answered by the letter from 
George, and you can learn more about it in Bryant’s 
History of the United States. 


Lon von, Ont., Feb, 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My sis‘er Winnie wrote to ycu some time ago, but did not give her 
address. IT havea pretty bird—bright yellow; his name is Goldie. 
He knows hie name quite well, and instead of washing himself in his 
bath he sometimes washes in his drinking-bottle, 

In the summer we are going, perhaps, to Muskoka, to live in the 
woods for a few weeks. Goldie sings so loud that I can hear him 
sing when I am coming from school. I have never been to a real 
woods before. I am very much obliged for the card, and the hymn 
in itwas so nice. I hope you will like the valentine I sen! you. I 
like the letters in The Christian Union very much. Mamma reads 
them every Sanday. Winnie sends her love to you. 


Your loving niece, FLORENCE C, 


Thank you for the beautiful valentine. 
different from anything I had seen. My love, please, 
to Winifred. How delightful your summer will be, if 
you carry out your plan. I should like to go with 
you. 


It. is quite 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Feb. 5, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have just returned from Sunday-schcol. I attend the Plymouth 
Church. The arrangement is, that on each scholar’s birthday to 
give as many pennies as they are years old for the missionaries. 
We have a pleasant school and I enjoy it very much. We are to 
have aconcert here Monday evening, given by the Temperance Vol- 
unteers. We have Union Meetings every two weeks. I received 
your card and thank you very much for it. The reason I have not 
written to you before was that I have been sick, and have not 
been able to attend school or my music. I have taken only a 
iittle over aterm, and so don’t play pieces yet. Kalamazoo is an 
Indian name and means bubbling or boiling water. The village 
takes its name from the river, whicn in some places is very swift 
and beils like acaldron. Jn the Park is quite alarge mound called 
the Indian Mound, and it is supposed Indians are buried there. I 
think my letter is long enough, so I will close, 

With love, FRANCEs L, 


I do not quite understand about the birthday col- 
lection. Did each in the school bring eleven pennies 
last November when you were eleven years old, or 


CARD YOU | 


IT IS EVER | 
IF | 





were you the only one to bring 
day? Or is it only when the birthday comes on Sun- 
day, as it did, I believe, when you were nine years old, 
and will again when you are Am I right 
about the day? 


the eleven pennies that 


fourteen ? 


Charity wishes me to tell you that she enjoys getting 
your letters with 


the money and the stamps for the 
So far this is her report: 


From Arth 





ir Platt H., $i 00 
“ Adad., 
= .. ALS 
Re eJ > 
* (da J.’s **Grandina 25 
“ Ada J,’s “baby brother 20 
tad Ada J.’s **A Tacie 25 
“« Florence M. P 7 
P non ° . . »- 100 
* @oi , ; : : : : ° 4 
*¢ ~=Mollie O. ° ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° 2 
“* Katie G. ° . ° . ° ° . ° 25 
“* Anon . ° ° . ° . . . ° 42 
“ @.. W...« . P ° é . . ‘ 1) 
‘© 6 Ainclia A. ° 25 
* Teddy K. . ; . . ° ‘ . : 20 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOR. 


PUZZLES. 


DECAPITATIONS, 





sehead a shrub and icave a bolt; behead to perform, and leave # 
behead no one, and leave behead a fisb 


a point, 


Turkish governor; one; 
basket, and leave to stagger ; behead to bar, and leave 
behead the 


behead solitary, and 


e- 


head sad, and leave anger; governor of a province, and 


leave to dry; leave single; behead prond, and 


behead a knot, and 


leave lately ; behead candid, and leave a coop; 


leave a Fong. 
order 


The detached letters in the given form the name of one of 









America’s discoverers. J.D. P. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLY. 
TP )VPTERO ( SOLTE ~ 
P 
rp 
PY! 
STI 
RLE 
RIE 
OYR 
PTY 
RRO 
RSI 
PV Eva LYNN 
EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
16 Lettere. 
My 7, 11, 12, 13 is @ part of a bird. 
My 13, 2, 9, 10 is a bird. 
My 3, 11,1 is an animal. 
My 6, 4, 8, 14, isa part of an animal. 
My 15, 16, 11, 5, 12 is a vegetable 
My whole is a famous General. 
Harry KR. BARTLETT 


HIDDEN AUTHORS, 


1. We cannot think of Dirracli otherwise than as a remarkable 
2. I rear that Bob lacks confidence 

8. Perdu! 
4. I promise nev tg never to play a game of chance. 
5. Carl kindly purchased some bergamct. 


Master, forgive me this time. 


6. Placing the chicks in the coop, Errest began to feed them. 


7. I have borrowed Carrie Kivg’s Leyden jar to experiment with. 
8. Albert has to weed the garde" daily. 
9. Nailing in a brad, Donald went into the house. F. A. FP 


NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 

1. Aletter. 2. Ashortcry. 3. To place over again. 4. One who 
inhabits a new country, 5. Adjourned. 6. Griatly esteemed 
Opinion. 8. Ariver of the United States. 9. A letter. 

Wii A, Met 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
A grain; an angle. 
A cage for fowls; a maker of barrels, 
A coin; middle of a circle, 
A point of the compass; a church festival. 
To increase ; a serpent. 
A soup; a relative 
Usage ; one who buys goods, Mrs. 1. K 
Pl PUZZLE. 
Nfler centipea rfmo het nossle: 
Ifughto cht tighn eb aderr nad nglo, 
Ot het taskerd rooswr brete moces a omwor-, 
A hrtgi ot yerev rgown. L. LH, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 16 
Cross-Word Eniyma.—Gail Hamiiton. 
Double Acrostic.— Sag oO 
Hes 58 
RasP 
se 8 
MereE 
Pea ¥ 
Insertions.—Whet—wheat ; hat 
—dread; sill—still. 


heat; pry—spry; stem--steam, de 
Easy Enigma.—The Chri-tian Union. 
Drop- Letter Puzzle. 
I wonder if the trees 
Dream of green leaves and nests in days like t2ese, 
If, while the suuth wind blows, 
The brier keeps its memory cf the rove 
—(Mrs. Elizabeth Aters-Allen. 
7 & 
E R 
5S E 


Word-Syuare.— GwvU 
UM 
A B 
VE a a 
AREAL 
Mutilated Word. —Twine-wine-twin-win-in-!. 
Correct answers received from: J. 8. Harley, Marien L. MacColl, F. 
W. Adamson, M. J. G., T. 8.J. First complete set rece'vad fro 
Frank May, 
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Science and Art. 


A GLANoE INTO THE FuTuRE.—A review of the past 
is the surest way to obtain an idea of the future. 
Thus, if we think of the progress that science bas made 
in the last half century. the possibilities for scien- 
lific achievement among cur descendants in 1982 seem 
almost unlimited. The man who in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth should have prophesied that, in the future, 
water and an illuminating fluid would be carried from 
house to house in pipes, that land and water would be 
traversed with great rapidity by steam machines, that 
messages would be sent across the ocean in a few min- 
utes or that people miles apart would talk to each 
other in an ordinary tone by the aid of a small wire— 
the man who should thus describe what are now the 
common and simple uses of steam and electricity 
would have been called a madman. Who can doubt, 
in the face of these now commonplace wonders, that 
science will take marvelous strides in the coming 
century? Here is the view from the standpoint that 
one writer takes of the future: ‘‘In the 20th century 
electricity will accomplish marvels which now seem 
too absurd to seriously set forth. Chops and steaks 
will be cooked by electric sparks so as to make the 
Frenchman’s coteletted la minute areality. The fruits 
of the earth will be multiplied enormously by the use of 
electric light behind colored glass. Fruits and vege- 
tables will be grown all the year round, winter and 
summer, day and night, so that the field which now 
produces a hundred bushels of any product will yield 
ten thousand. We now cook our food, but take our 
air and water raw, and through these two elements 
come all the disorders and contagions which afflict 
humanity. In the future, water will be distilled and 
prepared for human use, and thereby purified from 
all germs of disease, while air will not be breathed by 
human beings until it has been cleared of all noxious 
qualities, after which it will be admitted to the glass- 
covered streets and dwellings in which the man of the 
future will live. Houses and places of business will 
be situated 1n immense inclosed edifices, the air of 
which will not only be rendered wholesome, but de- 
lightful to the sense of smell. Summer and winter, so 
far as extreme cold or extreme heat is concerned, will 
be abolished, as the temperature can be controlled by 
artificial means, and all parts of the globe will become 
equally habitable. Day will have no attractions over 
night, for the artifical lights will be more pleasing than 
any which the great luminary of the day can give us. 
Then, of course, the air will be navigated, which will 
help to change the appearance of the surface of the 
earth, for the great cities will then be situated on health- 
ful hill-tops, instead of on the insalubrious plains be- 
low. With the great motors shortly to be discovered, 
huge mountain chains which obstruct man’s progress 
in any direction can be leveled, while the ice packs 
around the two poles can be liquefied and made navi- 
gable.” 


A Norasie Picture Sare.—The combined collec- 
tions of Minister Levi P. Morton and Mr. Robert Hoe 
were sold at auction in this city last week. Thougha 
large proportion of the pictures were of no great mo- 
ment, the presence of a few remarkably fine works 
made the sale of more than ordinary interest. The 
chief of these was Henri Regnault’s great painting, 
‘* Automedon Taming the Horses of Achilles,” executed 
at Rome when Regnault was but twenty-five years old. 
The canvas is enormous and the careering horses life- 
sized. The figure of Automedon in the foreground 
shows his tremendous muscular power exerted to gov- 
ern the unruly animals; superb drawing and vigorous 
painting. The horses are of the kind which Homer 
tells of, ‘‘ that in speed were like the winds.” Works 
of this kind seldom find their way to the auction room. 
‘*The Path Through the Woods,” by Corot, which be- 
longed to Mr. Morton, shows this great master at his 
best ; deep in tone and color, fine in feeling, and par- 
ticularly interesting in that it is free from Corot’s usu- 
ally marked mannerisms. It was executed in 1864, and 
owned for severa! years by Mr. John Taylor Johnston. 
A delightful Puritan picture by G. H. Boughton should 
be mentioned. ‘‘The Farewell” has been made fa- 
miliar by numerous engravings and reproductions ; in 
coloring it is sobriety itself, and the figures of the 
maidens, as they waive their adieux to the parting 
ship, are painted with charming grace. A Diaz 
‘Forest of Fontainbleau,” a gem of color, fortunately 
not uncommon, was also sold. 


Tue Merropo.iran Museum or Art has had a 
prosperous year. The treasurer’s statement just made 
public shows that tne receipts for the past nine 
months have amounted to $73,861, 94; a large increase 
over those of last year. During the period covered 
by the report nearly $100,000 worth of works of art 
have been added to the museum, and a debt of 
$16,000 liquidated ; so that the organization is entirely 
free from the burden. 
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UNDER TOE MIDNIGHT SUN.' 

Hardly any natural phenomenon has so great a fasci- 
nation for those who dwe!l in temperate or tropical 
regions as the spectacle of a sun which neither rises 
nor sets, but during the twenty-four hours of the day 
continues to encircle the heavens with its luminous 
course. Tourists go from England in large numbers 
every year to witness the sight, and some even from 
this country, making cither the North Cape the objec- 
tive point of their journey, where the midnight sun may 
be seen from the 13th of May to July the 30th, or some 
lower and more accessible point where, however, its 
duration is not so long. Twenty-five years ago, it will 
be remembered, Bayard Taylor visited this region, and 
invested it with the charm of his picturesque descrip- 
tion. More lately the celebrated African traveler, M. 
Paul Du Chaillu, has journeyed through the length and 
breadth of the Scandinavian Peninsula, dwelling 
among the people, participating in their simple, un- 
affected life, and now giving to the American and Eu- 
ropean public his impressions of the country in a 
singularly fascinating volume. 

M. Du Chaillu made his entrance into Scandinavia 
at the town of Haparanda on the Gulf of Bothnia, 65° 
51' north latitude, and forty-one miles south of the 
Arctic Circle. At this point on the 21st of June the 
sun rises at 12:01 a M., and sets at 11:37 p.m. Forty- 
five miles beyond, at the Hill of Avasaxa, one gets at 
the time of summer solstice the first glimpse of the 
gun at midnight. Travelling still northward at the 
rate of ten or fifteen miles a day the sun will be kept 
constantly in view day and night until the pole is 
finally reached, where the sunisto be seen for six 
months. ‘‘ Here,” says M. Du Chaillu, ‘‘ the observer 
seem to be in the center of a grand spiral movement 
of the sun which further south takes place north of 
him.” If instead of traveling fifteen miles north, 
however, each day one climbs two hundred and twenty 
feet above the sea level the effect will be the same. 
Hence tourists from Haparanda prefer going to 
Avasaxa, from which, though eight or ten miles south 
of the Arctic Circle, they can see the midnight sun 
three days. It was in this neighborhood that M. Du 
Chaillu obtained his first view, and his account of it 
will be found interesting: 

* As midnight approaches the sun becomes less glaring, gradually 
changing with more brilliant shades at it droops towards tLe lowest 
point of its course. Its motion is very slow, and for quite a while 
it apparently follows the line of the horizon, during which there 
seems to be a pause as when the sunreaches noon. This is mid- 
night. Fora few minutes the glow of sunset mingles with that of 
sunrise, and we cannot tell which prevails; but soon the light be- 
comes slowly and gradually more brilliant, announcing the birth of 
another day, and often before an hour has e'apsed the san becomes 
so dazzling that one cannot look at it with the naked eye. . . 
How beautiful was the hour of midnight! How red and gorgeous 
was the sun! How drowsy was the landscape; nature seemed 
asleep in the midst of sunshine; crystal dew-drops glittered like 
precious stones as they hung from the blades of grass, the petals of 
wild flowers and the leaves of the birch trees. Before ten o’clock 
the swallows were out of their nests, which they had constructed on 
the different buildings of the farm. How far they had come to 
enjoy the spring of this remote region. I did not wonder that they 
loved that beautiful but short summer, or that they came year after 
year to the land of the midnight sun.” 

From the Cape itself he did not get so uninterrupted 
or satisfactory a view. Indeed the line of the Arctic 
Circle offers more favorable opportunities for observa- 
tion than the country further north, where the summer 
climate is uncertain and the north and northeast winds 
bring fog and wet. Froin the desolate promontory M. 
Du Chaillu watched from two o’clock in the afternoon 
until midnight, noting with anxiety the approach of a 
bank of clouds which thieatened to cover the sun be- 
fore the midnight hour had arrived, and shut out the 
view for which he had traveled so far and undergone 
so much. Fortunately, however, the sun outstripped 
the clouds. 

“Lower and lower the sun sank, and as the hour of midnight 
approached it seemed for a while to follow slowly the line of the 
horizon; and at that hour it shone beautifully over that lonely sea 
and dreary Jand. As it disappeared behind the clouds I exclaimed 
from the very brink of the precipice: Farewell to thee, midnight sun! 
I had now seen the midniviit sun from the mountain tops and weird 
plateaus, sbining over a barren, desolate and sun-clad country ; I had 
watched it when ascending and descending picturesque rivers and 
crossing lonely lakes; I bad beheld many a landscape, luxuriant 
fields, verdant rivers, grand old forests dyed by its drowsy light; I 
had followed it from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Polar Sea, as a boy 
would chase a will-o’-the-wisp, aud 1 could go no further.” 

M. Du Chaillu’s description of the midnight sun does 
not, however, absorb the reader’s interest in his book 
to the exclusion of the other topics of which it treats. 
His experiences, indeed, throughout his travels and his 
clever pictures of Norse life have a deeper interest 
and a more permanent value than that which attaches 
simply to his glowing description of a natural wonder, 
and the student of social manners and political life 
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will find in the book much that is interesting and sug- 
gestive. No one probably has ever had better oppor- 
tunities of studying a people from their own stand- 
point than this author among the Scandinavians. 
Wherever he went he was received into their homes, 
not less because of his own engaging traits than from 
the fact that he was aun American and from the per. 
sonal interest which almost every Norwegian or Swede 
has in this country. It needed only for bim to say that 
he was from America to elicit their most eager interest. 
‘*As they passed by,” he says, referring to the exit of 
a congregation from the village church, ‘‘some shouted, 
‘Amerikaner! I have a son—TI have a daughter in 
America—d» you know them? Oh, tell me, have you 
seen them?’ One would say, ‘ My son lives in Min- 
nesota.’ ‘My daughter is in Iowa!’ shouted another. 
A third, ‘I have three children in Wisconsin.’ As we 
bade each other good-bye they would shout, ‘‘ Ameri- 
kaner! come to our farm. You shall be welcome. 
We shall show you the portraits which our children 
have sent to us; and perhaps, when you return, you 
may go and see them and tell them you have seen the 
old folks at bome; that we think of them every day ; 
that we miss them; that we pray God to bless them.” 
M. Du Chaillu found also that his reputation as a travel- 
er and author had preceded him. At one of the farm- 
houses he was besought by a family to teil them some- 
thing about the gorillas in Africa; and elsewhere in 
his travels he met with the widest knowledge of his 
works and with frequent translations of them into the 
vernacular. Dwelling so among the people, sharing in 
their pleasures and showing a kindly interest in their 
welfare, he gained their warm affection, and from 
place to place, wherever he went, was followed by 
their hearty outcries: ‘‘ Happy journey, Paul; and 
God be with you!” 


Platonism vs. Christianity. By J. H. Pettingell, A.M. (Bible 
Banner Association). Bible Terminology Relative to the Future 
Life. By J. H. Pettingell (Bible Banner Association.) Eternal 
Purpose. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) These three books, the 
first of which is a pamphlet, are written in interpretation 
and advocacy of the doctrine of conditional immortality. The 
first is a single chapter of a work which the author has in 
preparation, to be entitled ‘‘ The Life Everlasting,” and aims 
to show that the doctrine of universal immortality has been 
borrowed by theology from pagan, not from Christian 
sources. The second book is a further portion of the same 
larger work, and is an inquiry into the meaning of those 
terms in Scripture which are closely connected with the 
problem of man’s real nature and future destiny, such as 
soul, spirit, life, death, the second death, eternal. The au- 
thor undertakes to show that soul and life are not inter- 
changeable; neither are soul and spirit; that the tripartite 
nature of man is indicated, if not directly inculeated, in 
Scripture; that life and death are set at opposite poles ; and 
that the word death or second death points to destruction. 
The author is an independent thinker, and a careful Bible 
student, and his book is worthy the study of those who are 
interested in pursuing this as yet unsolved problem. The 
third book is much broader in its scope, and at once more 
interesting in its style, and less sober ia its judgment. The 
author does not trace the processes by which he has reached 
his conclusions, but simply states them with comparatively 
few references to Scripture, which he regards as absolute 
authority. The book is an attempt to reconstruct a system of 
evangelical theory, embodying the doctrines of the apostasy 
of the race, immortality only through Christ, his Second 
Coming and millennial reign, and a final destruction of all 
evil, with the survival only of that which partakes of God's 
nature and is clotbed with God’s righteousness. 


William Lloyd Garrison and His Times. By Oliver John- 
son. New, revised and enlarged edition. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The Christian Union has heretofore noticed this 
book, and it has only to say in addition that Mr. Johnson 
has, in our judgment, done well to modify the personal 
element imported into the first edition, growing partly out of 
the fact that the original sketches of which the book is par- 
tially composed were contributions to a daily newspaper, and 
were therein subjected to criticism to which it was natural 
for Mr. Johnson to reply. He has added a ceupplemental 
chapter ‘‘ wherein the criticisms of two religious journals are 
weighed and considered, the subterfuges resorted to in de- 
fense of a recreant ministry and church exposed and swept 
away, and the truth of history vindicated.” The ‘two 
leading religious journals” are The Christian Union and the 
*‘Independent.” If The Christian Uvion were to open its 
columns to replies of authors who thought their books were 
not fairly dealt with, or were to respond in fits own columns 
to the replies of authors published elsewhere, its book pages 
would be turned into a perpetual battle-field. It must suffice, 
therefore, simply to reiterate our previously expressed 
opinion that this book is, on the whole, a very admirable 
account of William Lloyd Garrison and his special co-labor- 
ers, but it is not an adequate history of *‘ his times,” inas- 
much as it gives little or no account of a great body of men 
who were as faithful, conscientious ani self-devoted to the 
cause of freedom as Mr. Garrison, but whose methods of 
operation were different from his, and whose work, though 
no less courageous, was less pugnacious and c ombative. 

Captain John Smith; A Study of His Life and Writings. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. (New York: Henry Holt «« Co.) 
This is the initial volume in a series of Lives of American 
Worthies, and it is likely to be the best. It is no secret that 
Mr. Warner took up the subject of Captain Jehn Smith’s 





career for the purpose of giving it a somewhat humorous 
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treatment, but when he began to go carefully over the field 
he found himself traversing a deeply interesting and very 
perplexing section of colonial history. What had promised 
to be a delightful foray into a new country turned out to be 
the heaviest and most arduous sort of investigation. The 
result is of more value than if Mr. Warner had carried out 
his original intention. He has produced a thoroughly read- 
able narrative of the settlement and first years of the colony 
at Jamestown, and has drawn a well-rounded portrait of 
Captain John Smith. The book is thoroughly serious in 
intention, and substantially so in treatment, enlivened here 
and there happily by touches of that delicate and natural 
humor for which Mr. Warner is justly famed. This quality, 
while it gives color to the narrative, does not in any respect 
diminish its veracity or lessen its value. Few persons taking 
up this small volume will appreciate the amount of Jabor 
which lay back of it in the disentanglement of conflicting 
nurratives and the harmonizing of antagonistic authorities. 


Extracts from the Writings of Thackeray. (Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., and London: Smith, Elder & Co.) 
The literary fashions change, and a new generation brings 
new voices to the front, so that it is too soon in an author’s 
life time, or in a brief period after his death, to say how 
endurable he may be. But one who goes over Thackeray's 
best pages, as we have been doing in this little volume of 
extracts, cannot see as yet the obsolete mark. What one 
etill sees is that melting human quality which touches the 
pathos and somberness, the joy and the frolic, not less than 
the shams and artifices of life, as no other pen has ever 
touched them. While humanity remains what it is we can- 
not yet imagine how Thackeray's delightful humor and 
pungent philosophy can lose their power. His style, too, 
has the perfection of crystal, or of running water, and will 
in duller passages bear reading almost for its own sake. 
The present volume, collected from nearly all his wMtings, 
and not skipping the verses, is, as the sub-title says, 
chiefly philosophical aud reflective. It is divided into such 
topics as Parents and Children, Social Life, The Ways of the 
World, Love, Falling in Love, Marriage, Death, Men, Wo- 
men, Art, The Literary Life, Manners of our Ancestors, 
Character Sketches, Aphorisms, and many others. An excel- 
lent full page illustration of Thackeray in his study faces 
the title page, and the book is otherwise creditably equipped. 


The Poetical Works of Bret Harte. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) This handsome volume is the first of a series 
of five which are to compose a complete edition of the works 
of Bret Harte. No American in recent times has made a 
more rapidly literary reputation than the author of these 
poems, and none has been possessed of a more original, if 
somewhat restricted, talent. The bulk of Bret Harte’s lit- 
erary work is not great, but it contains three or four crea- 
tions which ere in their way master-pieces. The pathos, 
dramatic power and unconscious art of some of his prose 
sketches have not been surpassed in our literature, and these 
qualities have secured a wide European recognition. This 
volume contains in addition to his poetical works the drama 
of * The Two Men of Sandy Bar.”’ Bret Harte’s characteris- 
ties as a poet are too well known to need description here. 
It is enough to say that his verse has a quality which is dis- 
tinctly American and purely original. His humor is far 
higher and more genuine than much that passes under the 
name. This volume is printed and bound with the usual 
taste of the Riverside Press, aud the new edition when com- 
plete will take rank with the handsomest standard works of 
American writers. 

Education of the Blind. Historical Sketch of its Origin, 
Rise and Progress, by M. Anagnos. This little pamphlet, by 
the superintendent of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
treats concisely of the earliest attempt to educate the blind, 


‘in the 17th century, of M. Haiiy’s organization of the Paris 


school, and the establishment of similar institutions in other 
parts of Europe, of the development of the New England 
Institution and the education of Laura Bridgeman by the 
author's predecessor, and of the establishment of schools 
for the blind in other parts ef the United States. Sucha 
treatise by one who has the literature and history of his de- 
partment so fully at his command has long been a desidera- 
tum even by those who are not professionally interested in 
the subject. The education of defectives has of late excited 
great interest among scientific men, as well as educators, 
and no thoughtful teacher can read this contribution to the 
subject without advantage. The author has himself intro- 
duced important reforms in the metbed of training defect- 
ives which the reader of his modest pages would hardly 
infer. 

Two Years in Oregon. By Wallis Nash. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) There is scarcely a more hackneyed phrase among 
American colloquialisms than the expression, ‘‘ America is a 
great country.” But not one out of a hundred of those who 
so frequently use it have any just appreciation of its truth. 
We therefore welcome this book which, in a bright and read- 
able way, will help its readers to a conception of the real 
grandeur, in space, resources and possibilities, of Western 
America, even though the description be only of a section of 
the West. Strangely enough, it is written by an Englishman, 
who comes from another country to tell us of ourown. He 
eame two years ago as an immigrant to make the country 
he writes of his home, and hia book describes its people, its 
climate, and its resources, gives statistics about its crops, its 
cattle and its minerals ; in fact, presents a clear and attractive 
picture of the land and its life, and will undoubtedly prove 
itself not only interesting to the casual reader, but also valu- 
able to the energetic young Easterner whois ambitious to 
become a great Western farmer. Mr. Nash has succeeded in 
writing a most entertaining guide-book for the intending 
immigrant. 

Sketch of Edward Coles. By E. B. Washburne. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) The subject of this interesting 
biography was the second Governor of Illinois, and the stir- 
ring scenes in his life fitly teach the present generation of 





the energy and strength of character and sacrifice that were 
necessary to secure the triumph of righteous principles in 
the early history of our States. Mr. Coles’s conscientious 
views of slavery, his own consistent action in lil 
slaves and his efforts in behalf of freedom in 
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this volume historic value. Tis association with the emiuent | 


men of his day, and the fac-simile correspondence preserved 
in the book, add to ita value. If local historiaus would 
preserve the memory of more such men by carefully pre- 
pared sketches the treasures of the country would be 


increased, for it is true that ** the world knows nothing of its | 


5 
greatest men.” 

The Belief in Immortality. By the Rev. J. B. Gross. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This book contains 
a clear and strong presentation of the argument for immor- 
tality on purely logical principles. The Bible is not eon- 
sulted here, but a large field of thought is traversed and 
abundant material collected, and well presented to convince 
the doubting of the truth of natural immortality. The par- 
agraphbs illustratgog the wide extent of the belief are of 
value. The Biblical teaching is not to be ignored, however, 
for Christ *‘ illumined life and immortality.” Extinction of 
being is a terrible thought for one made in the image of 
God, and we are glad of all sound teaching that helps man 
to know his place in the great universe. All slurs at Script- 
ure truths are out of place in such instruction. 

Sunshine Among the Clouds. By William D. Hedden. 
(New York: Ward & Drummond.) Many netable volumes 
contain less elements of power than this story of trust on 
trial. The long reach of a mother’s influence, the value of 
early instruction, the emptiness of infidelity are forcibly 
illustrated in this often thrilling narrative. The characters 
are lifelike. The patient faithfulness of John Maccullum, 
the rude but real piety of Uncle Matt, the widening mental 
life of Dick Barnton present pictures of life that warm the 
heart. This is a good book for the home and the Sunday- 
school library. We commsnd it warmly. 


Marriage and Pareniage. By a Physician and Sanitarian. 
(New York: M.L. Holbrook & Co.) This book is written 
in a fine spirit of candor and purity, and is the result of 
much earnest thinking and extensive studies. The author 
has familiarized himself with the investigations of Francis 
Galton in the field’of heredity, and quotes from other extensive 
sources, besides adding a strength of treatment and argu- 
ment of his own that must command attention. It is a con- 
tribution to the good of humanity, made in a thoroughly un- 
selfish way, and deserves a wide hospitality. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Cambridge, Mass., has a Shakespeare club 

—Wendell Phillips is writing his autobiography. 

—The publication of Zola’s ‘‘ Nana” in Denmark has been 
forbidden. 

—** Punch ” has lately had the honor of being confiscated 
in Germany. 

—Mr. Huxley is writing a work on Berkeley and his con- 
tributions to science. 

—In Europe, authors, journalists and composers are the 
most given to suicide. 

—‘*Tom Brown's School-days" is coming out in England 
in a six-penny edition. 

—E. B. Treat is to commence an “ Iilustrated Quarterly of 
Medicine and Surgery.” 

—Dn Chaillu’s ‘Land of the Midnight Sun” has reached 
its third thousand in England. 

—A new life of Klopstock, by Miincher, is announced in 
Germany for publication this spring. 

—Mr. Black’s new novel is almost ready, and we are 
promised that it shall be something fresh. 

—Mr. Aldrich’s Charles Street home in Boston has become 
the center of a pleasant little literary cotérie. 

—Besant and Rice have received a commission to write a 
new joiut story for the ‘‘ London Illustrated News.” 

—Proposals #re under discussien for the opening of a new 
library in London exclusively of periodical Ifterature. 

—Mrs. Oliphant’s fortheoming “ Literary History of the 
Nineteenth Century” will be in three octavo volumes. 

—The March ‘Nineteenth Century” has an article from 
Karl Blind on *‘ The Constitutional Conflict in Germany.” 

—The Hoyt-Ward ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations ’ 
is already in its fifth edition, which is a fine success, and the 
work deserves it. 

—D. Appleton & Co. are to give us a ‘‘ Bryant Birthday 
Book,” which is altogether proper after the Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Whittier numbers of the series. 

—Herman Baumgarten, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. is about to make a contribution of 
some importance to the history of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

—Amateur poets will be interested in ‘‘ The Rhymester,” 
a handbook of the rules of rhyme and guide to the art of 
versification, with a dictionary of rhymes, etc., all by the 
late Tom Hood. 

—Mr. T. Rhys Davids has received from the University of 
Breslau the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in con- 
sideration of the services he has rendered to the comparative 
study of religious belief. 

—It has been said that Burns first wrote the line,‘ A fel- 
low feeling makes us wondrous kind;” but the words have 
just been found in Garrick’s prologue on quitting the stage 
in 1776. Now where did he get them ? 

—The Constitution of the United States has been trans- 
lated into Chinese by Tsai Sih Yung, an attaché of the 
Chinese Embassy at Washington, and a copy officially for- 
warded to the home government at Pekin. 

—The next velume of importance to come from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. is a ‘‘ Life of Copley,” by Mrs. Charles Amory, 
of Boston. The same house isto bring out an American 
edition of Mr. James Spedding’s ‘‘Evenings with an In- 
terviewer.” 


’ 





—The London ‘Charity Record” is going to publish a 
series of articles, entitled ‘- Royalty and Charity,” giving 
the facts and statistics bearing on the relation of the various 


members of the royal family to the charitable institutions of 


the metropolis. 





—Tolstoi is writing a series of five religious tales for the 
‘‘Russ Kaya Myse”’ of Moscow, the first of which is a vivid 
sketch of Curistian family life im Russia. The second is an 
attempt to show how a life of peculiar sanctity is possible 
even in this rage. 

We used te v a0 ex lient family paper, . II arti and 
Home.” Now our Engili uusins have a panion to it 
in ** House and Home.” The title isa good suggestion of 

| the fact that the body of happy family lifs is one thing, 
the soul of it qu another 

J. C. Huntington is the editor of a vew months 1aga- 

ie entitled ** Our Young Men,” published by Cobb & Dwight 
ut Minneapolis, Minn., at one dollar a year. One of ita 


8 to bea report of Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation work in the Northwest. 

—Before Jong the present seventeen mairie libraries in 
Paris will be increased to twenty, or one for each of the 
mairies into which the city is divided. During the last year 
there was a gain of 14.542 readers, and 118,738 borrowers, as 
compared with previous years. 

The Rey. G. A. Seiss, D.D., a Lutheran clergyman of 
Philadelphia, already favorably known to us by his inter 
pretation of Piazzi Smyth's work on the Great Pyramid, has 
written a book entitled ** The Gospel in the Stars,” which we 
shall soon bave from E. Claxton & Co. 

Borden P. Bowne, the author of a new and ponderous 
work in metaphysics, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
is one of our younger philosophical scholars, having gradu- 
ated at the University of New York within twenty years, we 
thick, and being now a professor in Boston University. 

—The Catholic Publication Society is about to publish a 
volume of ** Lectures and Discourses,” by Bishop Svalding 
vf Peoria; some * Essays and Reviews, Chicfly Roman,” by 
Monsignor Seton, D.D., and a memoir of Sister Xav'er, one 
of the Sisters of Providence, St. Mary's of the Woods, In- 
diana. 

—Professor Charles Kendall Adams's ‘‘ Manual of His- 
torical Literature,” in press at Harper’s, is intended primar- 
ily for students, but also for general readers, and for book 
collectors, to all of whom it will furnish compact information 
in regard to all important historical works in English, French 
and German. 

—Garduer, of Paisley, Scotland, has brought out a new 
and handsome edition of the works of William Motherwell, 
a Scottish poet who died in 1835 at the age of thirty-eight, 
having done arespectable service inthe production of ballads 
and lyric verse. His writings especially appeal to the 
Scottish beart. 

—Many rare old manuscripts occur in the second part of 
the Sunderland library, which is to be sold in April; among 
them writipgs of Chrysostom, Gregory of Antioch, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, an uncial palimpsest of the Gos- 
pels of the eighth century, and two Greek service books of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

—We are very glad to see that E. P. Dutton & Co. an- 
nounce an American edition of the ** Life of Bishop Selwyn,” 
one of the mest fascinating of recent religious memoirs, a 
work that ought to have been brought out here long before 
this. The expensive English edition is beyond the reach of 
most American buyers. It is in two volumes. 

A translated German novel of no smal! excellence is in 
the press of George W. Harlan, New York, to wit: Georg 
Horn’s * Coynt Sylvius,”’ a book whose success and interest 
in its own language has prompted its translation for the ben- 
efit of English readers. A writer of less metaphysical fiction 
than Spielhagen, and associated in some sense with the better 
school of Heyse, Horn has yet to be introduced to Am: rican 
readers of German literature. Mr. Harlan also has in press 
a novel of Southern life, by Miss M. A. Collins, of Tennessee, 
and a volume of reminiscences by‘an old New-Yorker, Abram 
C. Dayton, entitled ‘‘ Last Days ef Knickerbocker Life in 
New York.” 

The recent drab-coated volumes of ‘‘ Cassell’s Popular 
Library” now serve up a number of inviting topics in invit- 
ing style. Dr. Waller has given a good account of Boswell 
and his Jobnson, or Johnson and his Boswell, whichever 
way you please to put the names; Mr. Broome has told the 
story of Rowland Hill's life, and the Rev. R. Green that of 
John Wesley, in excellent terms; the Rev. J. Taylor has 
sketched the Covenanters, Edward Smith the English Jaco- 
bins, and Gustave Mann the Huguenots; and not the least 
valuable number of the series is Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s sum- 
mary of Domestic Folk-lore. ‘ American Humorists,” and 
‘*Notable Irishmen” and ‘‘Scotchmen” are coming along. 
These are just the books for the pocket, and in their twenty- 
five cent covers ought to have hundreds of thousands of 
readers. 

—Ten lectures on ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity,” by various 
English ministers, have been published in a volume by the 
sritish and Foreign Unitarian Association. The Rev. James 
Martineau, in his preface, declares that they are put forth 
“‘in the service of positive religion, and not in any spirit of 
self-vindication.” Among the lecturers are Vance Smith and 
J. E. Carpenter; and though each of the ten writes in entire 
independence of all the others they manage together to give 
a harmonious and fair picture of the English Unitarianism of 
to-day. One sample of the exegesis in the volume is as fol- 
lows: ‘Said Superstition, ‘Thou shalt sacrifice thy son a 
burnt offering to me." Answered Avraham, ‘ By the help of 
God, no; there is a higher law than yours; no voice sha’l 
silence that inner voice I hear ; no! power shall force me to 
extinguish fatherly love; no command shall abrogate the 
command within;’ and he set his foot on human sacrifices 
and became the Father of the Faithful of a new race of men, 
and (his rise above superstition God counted to him for right- 
eousness.”’ 
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BRITISH NOTES. 


The total contributions to the United Presbyterian Chureh 
Foreign Mission Fund for 1881 have reached nearly £34,000, 
more than £3,000 of an increase over the preceding year. 
Arrangements are teing made to hold a ‘‘ mission week” in 
Edinburgh. ‘ 

The balance sheet of the Regent Syuare Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, London, is a good one. At its annual meeting, 
just held, it was shown that the iucome for the past year was 
£9,500, of which only £1,600 were spent in connection with 
Congregational purposes. The rest went to multifarious 
educational, charitable and evangelistic agencies. 

Non-conformity can have no place in Scotland, and hence 
it is absurd to apply the term to the non-endowed churches 
of that country. The land of Knox and Burns has no Act 
of Uniformity, and the United ‘and Free Churches have no 
dispute with the Church of Scotland on the question of con- 
forming to aritual. The grounds of their separation are to- 
tally different. 

At the Glasgow Free Church Presbytery last week, when a 
motion in favor of the separation of Church and State was 
brought forward only 89 out of 192 members were prezent, 
and only 72 members, of whom 52 were ministers, supported 
the motion. This fact is quoted by pro-Establishment papers 
to prove that disestablishment has little sympathy amongst 
the laity of the Free Church. 

The sons and descendants of many ieading and well- 
known Evangelicals of the Established Church of Enog- 
land have passed up and over to the Ritualists. Those 
who have done so include two grandsons of Simeon, 
ason of the late Canon Dale, the eldest son of Lord Shafts- 
bury, ason of the late Canon Miller, a son of Canon Mon- 
roe, a 60a of Bishop Beccles, and the son aud heir of the Earl 
of Cavan. 

An article in the current number of ‘‘ The Church Quarterly 
teview,” on the ‘‘ Dawn of the Papal Monarchy,” deals with 
the question comprchensively. The basis of the temporal 
power of the Roman Pontiff was Jaid by the edicts of the 
Emperor Justinian. John If., Archbishop and Patriarch of 
Old Rome, was the first who was signalized by the bestowal 
of high temporal function. In due time all the rest followed, 
and blood and butchery were the result. 

Aremarkable Wesleyan layman died recently at Doncaster, 
and was followed to the grave by thousands. At an early 
age he read with avidity the writings of Paine, Voltaire, and 
Mirabean, and was almost turned by them. Ile was ar- 
rested by a power above himself, and as he stood hesitating 
on the frontiers of Christianity he said, ‘It will be a bad 
day for the devi! when Isaac Marsden is converted.” He 
was converted, and his eubsequent life verified his own pre- 
diction. 

The “‘ Church Times ” designates the ‘‘ Methodist Recorder” 
‘** the dullest of all dissenting prints,” ard devetes a column 
and more to a criticism of Dr. Rigg and his views in refer- 
ence to the ecclesiastical position and sympathies of Jobn 
Wesley. The ‘Church Times” takes peculiar delight in 
insistirg upon the high platform of the founder of Method- 
titrm. Wesleyan leaders evade this subject. They appear 
to feel that they cannot establish the fact that Wesley was a 
Low Churchman. 

The latest, who is also the last, Senior Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge, is the son of an Independent deacon of Bath and the 
nephew of an Independent minister of Reading. He is the 
fifteenth Nonconformist who has gained the Senior Wrang- 
lership within the last twenty-two years—that is, since it was 
made possible for a Dissenter to compete for the distinction. 
This chows the high intellectual ability of the Dissenters, 
and proves that they are equal, if not superior, to those born 
and brought up in the national Church. 

In a pastoral, the Bishop of Durham urges earnest lay- 
men of all classes to enrol themselves as helpers and lay- 
readers, the office being an unpaid one The Bishop trusts 
that, among other advantages, the new order of men may tend 
to diminish the real danger to the church of a tacit acquies- 
cence in mere Congregationalism, whereby the wider iuter- 
ests of the parish are sacrificed, and the missionary character 
of the church wholly lost sight of. Such an appeal will not 
fail. The laity have only to be trusted to meet any need 
that is properly set before them. 

There are sixty churches of the Establishment, with 
livings of an aggregate «f £41,814, and parochial charities 
of £116 960 per annum, and these are devoted to a popula- 
tion of 52,000, of whom less than 4,000 are church-goers. 
St Alphage, London-Wall, hasa living worth £925 a year, 
parochial charities worth £1,016 a year, a population of 
thirty-one, and an average congregation of eleven. The 
spiritual welfare of each church-goer is thus promoted by 
an endowment of $84 per annum, while the material com- 
fort of each parishioner is cecured by an annual provision of 
nearly £33. The new paper, the ‘* Church Reformer,” has 
a great work before it. 

The latest sensation of the high eeclesiastical caste is 
@ proje:t to establish a Greek hierarchy in England. It has 
been incubated by that section of the Ritualists who have for 
some time been sighing and striving to effect a corporate re- 
union with the Greek Church. The Englishmen who are thus 
craving fellowship with one of the most degraded forms of 
perverted Christianity abroad are distinguished for the con- 
tempt with which they view all the most vital churches in 
their own country. The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the daughter of the late Tear has brought the Greek 
Church into prominence in fashionable circles. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Samuel Dunn. He was 
one of the trio of ministers whom the Wesleyan Conference 
of 1849 expelled. James Everett died a few years ago. 
William Griffith still lives, and was a delegate to the Pan- 
Methodist Conference. Mr. Dunn was eighty-three years of 
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age. He was always a Wesleyan at heart and in sympathy. 
He connected himself with one of the New York Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church a few years ago, and was 
a member of it at his death. He was one of the first Wes- 
leyan missionaries to the Shetland Islands. He was an able 
aud learned man, the intimate friend of Adam Clark, the 
commentator. 

Andover Notes.—Copies of Professor Ladd‘'s book on 
‘Principles of Church Polity,” just yublished by the Serib- 
ners, have been presented to the students from the income 
of the Phillips Fund.——Andover has been chosen to represent 
the Congregational seminaries in the reading of papers at 
the coming meeting of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance. Mr. E. L. Houghton, of the Middle Class, has 
been elected to prepare and present a paper on the subject 
assigned.—---Professor Smyth addressed the meeting of the 
Worcester Congregational Club last Monday evening. The 
topic presented was, ‘‘ Rheological Educatiqn as Related to 
the Present Needs of Churches.” The paper evoked a most 
interesting discussion which was participated in by many of 
the clergy and laymen. The interest felt by the members of 
the Club in this question was almost unprecedented in its 
history, and may be taken as an index of the feeling of Cen- 
tral Massachusetts concerning this subject. 

Austria.—In the past year tho workers of the American 
Board have been able in spite of many dilliculties to put into 
circulation in Austria 201 Bibles and 6,124 Testaments. Over 
800 of these Testaments, however, were for Bohemian emi- 
grants, future citizens of America. Home and foreign 
werk thus join hands. Many of the Testaments were sold 
at reduced prices in December, but only to responsible per- 
sons w0 pledged themsélves to give the same, as Christmas 
presents, to the poor and destitute. To the American Bible 
Society special thanks are due for generous assistance. The 
Free Church of the American Board cf Christian Foreigu Mis- 
sions at Prague is growing in grace and in numbers. In about 
a year’s time the membership has doubled. Since January 
lst five more have been received, and now nine persons— 
already examined and approved—are to be received in the 
following month. These additions are all from former 
Romanists who a few years ago had never read God's word. 
Men and women who have led wretched lives are now work- 
ing for the cause of truth. In Prague. or some suburb, 
meetings are held every evening. The Sunday-school cause 
is making gratifying progress in Bohemia. In this move- 
ment the foreign Sanday-school Association is sprcially in- 
terested and helpful. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. Beecher has gone West on a three wecks’ lecturing teur. 

—The Rey. Irving L. Beman, of Irvington, N. J., has accepted a 
call to the Congregational Church at St. John, N. B. 

—In nine months, last reported, the missionaries of the American 
Sunday School Union have organized 1,597 new Sunday-schools, 
with 7,199 teachers and 55,279 echolars. 

—An effort is being made to raise $59,000 with which to builda 
main hal! in connection with Hobart College. The income of the 
institution now exceeds its expenditures. 

—The Rev. Jonathan Nicholas, who has been for seven years 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Spencer, N. Y., has accepted a call 
from the Baptist Church at Phoenixville, Pa., and commenced his 
pastorate there the first Sabbath in March. 

—Dr. H. C. Potter, of Grace Church, is nearing the end of a 
course of Lenten lectures extending through three yeara. It began 
Feb. 15, 1880, and is to end March 21, 1882, What will people say to 
say to this who are afraid of a double barreled sermon ? 

—The Rev. E. W. Donald, of the Church of the Intercession, 
Washington Heights, has been called to the rectorship of the Church 
of the Ascensiun. Mr. Donald, who was a former assistant of Dr. 
Smith, has accepted the call, and is to enter on his duties April ist. 

—Bishop Riley, who has begun a series of articles in the ‘ Guar- 
dian” on ** The Work of the Church in Mexico,” says there are over 
fifty millions who speak the Spanish language, in Spanish America, 
Spain and its dependencies. He makes an appeal in beha!f of the 
Mexican Church. 

—The Lee Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, of w hich Congress- 
man J. Hyatt Smith used to be pastor, has changed its name, and 
will hereafter be known as the South Baptist Church. The old edifice 
will be used by the congregation until a suitable building is secured. 
The new pastor is th: Rey. W. B. Thompson. 

—The Rev. Canon Knox Little,who recently made a short sojou rn 
in this country, was waited on by a committee from Grace Church, 
Hoboken, as he was about to sail for England, asking him to accept 
the rectorship of the parish. In visiting this country next summer 
he may perhaps consider the subject favorably. 

—Dr. J. H. Hopkins, writing in favor of the creation of a new 
diocese of the Convocation of Williameport, in the Diocese of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, says the guarantee fund required by the bishop 
before he would give his canonical consent for the formation of the 
new diocese—$30,000—has been fully raised already, and something 
more. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rey. Henry C. Howard accepts a call to the Congregational 
Church at Roxbury, Mase. 

—The Kev. James F. Brotie was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the Congregational Charch at Woodstock, Vt., February 21st. 

—The Rev. Harry Brickett, of Hillsborough Bridge, New Hamp- 
shire, has been called to the Congregational Church at Thetford, 
Vermont. 

—Newton Case, of Hartford, Conn., offers to give $100,000 for the 
library of the Hartford Theological Seminary, provided an equal 
amount is raised. 

—The Rev. Mr. Snow, of the Congregational Church in Oxford, 
Conn, has resigned, and will go to the Congregational Church in 
Bethlehem, Conn. 

—Mres. Clara M. Bisbee was ordained Pastor of the Free Church at 
Dorchester, Mass., February 28, Prof. C. C. Everett, of Harvard, 
preaching the sermon. 

—The Rev. Julius H. Ward is delivering a course of lectures in St. 
Peter's Church, Cambridge, on ‘“‘ The History and Growth of the 
Church in England and America.” 

—The Rey. 8. V. McDuffee, for the last seven years pastor ‘of the 
Ludlow, Mass., Congregational Church, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational Church at Brimfield. 

—The Harvard Divinity Schoo), says the ‘‘ Christian Register,” has 
made another step toward non-sectarian education by inviting Dr. 





Alexander Mackenzie, of Cambridge, to give a course of lectures on 
“The Theology of the New Testament.” 

—Henry P. Perkins, son of the Rev. Dr. Perkins, formerly a stu- 
dent in Hartford theological school, a graduate of Williams and now 
a medica! student in New York City, will be ordained in March, and 
the coming Fall will go to China as a missionary. 

—Thbe First Baptist Church of Boston, at Rutland Street and 
Shawmut Avenue, has purchased, for $100,000, the edifice at Claren- 
don Street and Commonwealth Avenue, erected by the old Brattle 
Square Church Society a few years ago at 3 cost of about $300,000, 

—The Rey. W. E. Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., has started a 
temperance society in connection with his church. A writer in the 
“Churchman ” ventures to predict that in ten years some one will 
see that in this thing—that is, the Church Temperance Society— 
‘they ran before they were sent.” 

—The new Congregational church at West Stockbridge, Conn., 
is a very convenient edifice, The Rey. Charles F. Bradley, a former 
pastor, preached the dedication sermon. The Rey. Evarts Scudders 
of Great Barrinzton, made an address of congratulation in behalf of 
the Berkshire South Conference, and the Rev. E. J. Giddings, a 
former pastor, spoke briefly. 

THE WEST. 

—The fine residence of Rey. Dr. Dulin, in the suburbs of St. 
Joseph, Mo., was swept away by fire yesterday. His library was the 
most valuable in that region. 

—At Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 2ist, the Rev. B. F. Stuart, assist- 
ant pastor of Plymouth Church, and the Rev. R. Ti. Battey, pastor 
of the Congregational! Church at Wayzata, were, after due examina- 
tion by council, ordained. The Rev. E. M. Williams was Moderator 
of Council. The Rey. J. W. Strong preached the sermon. 

—The Rev. George O. Barnes, the famous mountain evangelist 
who has been doing missionary work in Louisville, Kentucky, for 
seven weeks, closed his labors there Sunday evening, February 19th. 
He has conducted two meetings cach week-day, and three on Sunday. 
The attendance has filled the largest hal! in the city. His work is 
said to have resulted in 2,473 conversions. Nearly as many afilicted 
people have confessed their faith in prayer fer restoration to health, and 
having been anointed by Mr. Barnes for what he calls the Faith Cure 
professed to have been healed. Mr. Barnes will continue his work at 
Sowling Green, Ky. He says that in five years 23,489 persons have 
been converted under his preaching. 


THE SOUTH. 

—The correspondent of the ** Southern Churchman” severely re- 
bukes the * Living Church” for making a despicable assault, ina 
leading editorial, on the aged editor of the ** Guardian.” 

—The Rev. Thaddeus Salters, the first colored man ever admitted 
to the ministry of the Protestant Ep‘scopal Church in South Caro- 
lina, was ordained as a priest in St. Mark’s Church by Bishop Howe, 
March 3d, 

—The “Southern Churchman ” says of the ‘Church Ka'ender” 
that it is very foolish indeed. Bishop Gillespie complains of it ina 
letter to the ** Living Church,” says ‘it has no hesitation in eetting 
aside every standard that we have been taught to respect.”’ The 
* Kalender ” is understood to have a large circulation. 

—From Louisiana a miesionary of the American Sunday-School 
Unions writes: **God has done great things for me, blessing my 
work and me in it. My last Sunday-school was organized 
where there has been none since the war, and the church and the 
saloon confronted each other a hundred yards apart. Here I en- 
joyed the hospitality of a Mexican and his French wife, both 
brought upin popery but both now members of the Presbyterian 
Church, in which he is an efficient deacon. 

—*On my way to a union meeting of three Union Schools,” 
writes a missionary of the American Sunday Schoo! Union in North 
Carolina, ‘* I passed a freedmen’s school-house where an old man 
and three boys were stopping its cracks with rags and moss. To 
my salutation the old man replied: * Yes, boss, cold wedder in troof; 
and las’ Sunday Sup’inten’en say: * One ting jus’ got to be done, dis 
house mus’ be fix up, or shot up, one ting or de tudder, sartin.” So 
we ’pinted to-day to fix up, and den we spects to have festabul nex’ 
week, if the wedder don’t spile our calculations.’ I also paszed a 
bell hung in a crotch by the door to call the people to house prayers.”’ 


FOREIGN. 


—The salaries of the 31 English bishops amount to $S09,500, or an 
average of $21,000 each. The aggregate salaries of the 13,728 bene- 
ficed clergy is $22,626,975, or an average of $1,640 each. Nearly 4,000 
clergymen, have an average income of less than $750. 

—Professor Robertson Smith regularly visits London to attend the 
meetings of the Old Testament Revision Committee, Many at- 
tempts have been made by Presbyterians in London to prevail upon 
him to occupy one of the metropolitan pulpits, but the ex-Professor 
declines to preach until! the stigma that he is unfit to teach the Old 
Testament is removed by the Assembly, 

—The London “ Record,” which has been issued tri-weekly, is soon 
to be conducted asa weekly. Being issued at about half the price 
formerly charged for it, it hopes to reach a much larger number of 
subscribers. The ‘‘ Record” was started in 1826, and has always 
been the organ of the Evangelical party in the Church of England. 
It will not depart from the principles of the party by a hair’s- 
breadth. 

—A somewhat singular service was held recently in the parish 
church of Marston, Lincolnshire, Eogland. In consequence of a 
suicide having been committed in the church a strong feeling existed 
among the inhabitants that the building onght to be reconsecrated. 
The Vicar, the Rev. H. B. Thorold, having consulted the Bishop of 
Lincoln, his lordship suggested that an appropriate penitentiai 
service would be sufficient. The parishioners were invited to attend, 
and filled the church to overflowing. The occasion was felt te be one 
of great solemnity, and prodaced a deep impression upon the assem- 
bled congregation. 

—A compilation of the returns of the religious census taken in the 
chief towns and cities of England shows that the genera! church 
accommodation 1s equal to the reqmrements of half of the popula- 
tion. ina hundred small towns and rural parishes the total attend- 
ances at public worship were in the proportion of 42.2 per cent. for 
the Established Church and 57.8 percent. for all other religious 
bodies. In all the places included in the returns 39.61 per cent. of 
the aggregate number of attendants at worship are found in the 
churches of the Establishment, and 60.39 in the churches connected 
with outside religious bodies. 

—The success of Messrs. Moody and Sankey abroad is marked. 
The London “Outlook” ascribes it to the fact that they are not 
afraid to depart from the common conventional order and style of 
religious service, that they are deeply in earnest, and that thev give 
the meeting itself an active interest and ehare in the work, Mr. 
Moody always limiting himself to thirty minutes,and hol ling all others 
to five minutes. Dr. Cairns, in the same journal, gives an account 
of the meetings held in Edinburgh, which continued for more than 
eight weeks. Immense meetings, numbering fonr or five thousand, 
were held night after night in the Corn Exchange and the Grass- 
market. Mr. Sankey’s singing and Mr. Moody’s earnest words there 
reached thousands who never before attended evangelistic meetings 
in Edinburgh. 
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General Hews. 


The would-be assassin who shot at Queen Victoria with a 
revolver last Thursday, as she was leaving the railway 
station at Windsor, is now said to be insane, and the event 
bas no political significance. Ile has been a patient in sev- 
eral insane asylums. The large crowd, prominent among 
whom was a party of Eton scholars, that had assembled at 
the station to see the Queen arrive, threatened to lynch the 
wretch, and he was with difliculty rescued from their hands 
The Queen not only was not hurt, but was in no way affected 
by the affair, preserving great calmness and self-possession. 
She held a dinner-party in the evening, as if nothing had 
happened. Congratulations on tne Queen’s escape from in- 
jury have been sent to England from all parts of the world. 
This is the fifth attempt on the Queen's life that has been 
made since she uscended the throne of Great Britain. In 
1840, two years after she was crowned, two ineffective shots 
were fired at her carriage by a young waiter, who was ad- 
judged irsane. In 1842, one John Francis fired u shot at 
the Queen, which fortunately missed its aim. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, but the Queen commuted his punish- 
ment to imprisonment for life. 


down before the weapon was fired. In 1852, the fourteenth 
anniversary of her coronation, the Queen was struck in the 
face with a cane by a lieutenant who was deranged. 


Various Items.--A tornado did much damage in Texas 
last week. Property was destroyed aud many persons were 
badly injured.——More Star Route indictments were brought 
in by the grand jury last week.——Reports from the West 
claim that the Mormons are corrupting acd inciting the 


Indians. ——The last transfer of securities, which will enable 
the Pacific Bank of Boston to resume business, was made Jast 
week.——A cousin of Senator Logan's was lust week nomi- 


nated as Minister to Chili.——Charles Hale, brother of Rev. 
FE. E. Hale, a man prominent in politics and literature, died 
in Boston last week. Lieutenant Danenhower, of the 
‘* Jeannette,” cabled last week that one of his eyes is ruined 
and must come out.—-Tie anti-Chinese movement in Califor- 
nia has so greatly «xcited the Chiucse merchants of that 
State that they have cabled to Hong Kong urging their coun- 
trymen not to come to this country. The first ‘‘ tow” of the 
season passed up the Hudson River Sunday. The tugs and 
barges were decorated with flags.——Ocean steamers on the 
Atlantic are having great trouble with iccbergs.——The 
steamer ‘‘ City of Berlin’’ has arrived safely in Boston ten 
days overdue. Great anxiety bas been felt for her safety. 


Foreign Notes.—England proposes to establish an immense 
College of Music. Last week the Prince of Wales presided 
at a meeting in London to promote the project, and it is pro- 
posed to hold meetings through the country.——The Egyptian 
slave trade, which is now in a flourishing condition, 
is to be suppressed by the authorities who have hereto- 
fore permitted it Mr. Bradlaugh, who was lately 
expelled from Parliament, was re-elected by a small 
majority last Thursday. The affair caused so much 
excitement that the military were present at the election to 
prevent disturbances.——The Government of San Domingo 
has offered refuge to persecuted Jews.——-During February 
the small-pox waged terribly in Port-au-Prince, West Indies. 
Schools and churches were closed. A monument to Lord 
Beaconsfield has just been erected by the Queen in Hugheu- 
den Church. It bears this inscription: ‘* This memorial is 
placed here by a grateful anc affectionate covereign and 
friend, Victoria, R. I. Kingslove him that speaketh right.” 


General Skobeleff, who provoked such bitter feeling between | 


Germany and Russia by his recent sanguinary speech, and 
was recalled by the Tsar in consequence, was heartily 
cheered by large crowds on his arrival last week in St. Peters- 
burgh. 

The floods and consequent destitution still continue in the 
Southwest to an alarming extent. The War Department 
and the Senators and Representatives from the afflicted 
States are in constant receipt of telegrams calling for aid, 
and stating that the appropriations now made are insufli- 
cient to meet the demands. Senator Garland says that the 
present suffering is only a beginning. The people are so 
impoverished that it will be impossible to repair the broken 
levees in time to prevent floods when the June rise comes. 
It is also feared that under the best circumstances the ground 
will be in such a condition as to delay planting until too late 
for a good crop. There are thousands of people in the 
flooded regions who will starve if not fed by the Government, 
The cattle are drowned or starving. Good milch cows, it is 
said, were offered for sale in some places at a dollar apiece, 
because there was no food for them. At an informal meet- 
ing in Washington on Saturday, of the members of Congress 
from the affected States, it was resolved to ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation of #400,000 to relieve the destitute, and 
Congress will probably be asked to make an appropriation 
for the repair of the levees at once. co co this effectively 
there will be required not less than $1,000,000. 


Newark is still involved in trouble over the notorious sus- 
pension of the Mechanics’ National Bank of that city, caused 
by the defalcation of ite cashier, Oscar Baldwin. S. H. Con- 
dict, one of the wealthy directors of the bank, was arrested 
last week for complicity with Baldwin, and the affair has 
caused a great sensation. At the time of the bank’s suspen- 
sion Mr. Condict subscribed £250,000 as his share of the fund 
to make good the losses of depositors and creditors, but he 
has since withdrawn that amount. He is accused by affidavits 
made by clerks in the bank of having known of Baldwin's 
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| moment of passion after a violent quarrel. 


dishonest management long before it was made public, and | 
of having assisted Baldwin in faleely adjusting the books to 
cover up the frauds. 


At the 179th meeting of the Medico-Legal Society, which | 
was held in this city last week, Dr. Wm. A. Hammond read 
a paper upon ‘‘ Reasoning Mania; Its Medical and Medico- 
Legal Relations; with special reference to the case of 
Charles J. Guiteau.” Dr. Hammond declared that Guiteau 
is a victim of ‘‘ reasoning mania,” or a partial lunatic, but | 
at the same time he declared that he should be hung asa 
junatie deserving punishment. In the ensuing discussion, 
in which Dr. Spitzka among others took part, it was gener- 
ally agreed that the President's assassin is a monomaniac, 
but there was some dissent expressed to Dr. Hammond's 
conclusion than a partial lunatic is amenable to the law. 


A sad shooting affair, by which Mr. Barry Wall, a young 
lawyer of this city, was killed at the bands of his wife, 
occurred in New Utrecht, L. I., on Sunday of last week. 
The shooting was at first supposed to have been accidental, 
as no witnesses were present, but in his ante-mortem state- 
ment the injured man declared that his wife shot him in a 
He died on the 
Thursday night following the shooting. Mr. Wall was the 
son of aclergyman of this city, and his wife had been an 
actress and is said to be of a very quick temper. Her 
actions during her imprisonment since the shooting have 
been intensely dramatic. 


Colonel Peyton, the most active of the premoters of the 
Yorkto'vn Celebration, is about to ask Congress to make an 
appropriation to purchase the old Moore House and Temple 
farm, of 500 acres, at Yorktown. ‘ The Constitution of the 
United States,” cays the Colonel, ‘‘was born at Yorktown 
in that little house, the whole world will yet copy from it, 
and‘that house will become to al! liberty-loving peoples what 
Sinai is to the Jew and Calvary to the Christian.” 


The Exhibition Committee of the American Agricultural 
Exposition met at New York, Wednesday of last week, with 
Colonel Sprague of Vermont in the chair. It was announced 
that their efforts were mecting with every encouragement, 
and that it was decided that the expos‘tion would be held in 
1883, but the place has not yet been fixed on, although New 
York, Baltimore and other cities were bi¢ ding for it. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The new Chinese minister at Washington is said to be 
deeply interested in American affairs. 

—Potatoes are now being imported into this country from 
Great Britian and Germany at the rate of 2,000 or 3 000 tons 
a week. 

—The Chinest are not so far out of the way in choosiag 
rice as a national food. Rice has 88 per cent. of nutriment: 
beef, 26 per ceut. 

—Boston is making another spasmodic attempt to save 
Old South Church. The poor old building has been ‘‘sayed” 
so many times already that the process has grown to be an 
old story. 

—The poet Longfellow condemns the system of small 
chartered colleges in this country, of which Ohio alone has 
thirty-three, and is in favor of two or three well-sustained 
universities. 

—Auerbach, the famous German novelist who has just 
died, was a Hebrew by race and religion, and was devoted 
to all that is ‘‘ honorable in the ancient and distinctive cus- 
toms of his people.” 

~The nomination of ex-Senator Conkling to be Associate- 
Justice of the Supreme Court was confirmed by Congress 
last Thursday. Mr. Conkling has not yet signified whether 
he will accept the ofllce or not. 

—A resolution was introduced at the recent meeting of 
the Dartmouth Alumni in New York, virtually asking Pres- 
ident Bartlett of that college to rerign. His management of 
the college is caid to be very unwise. 

—A few weeks ago the fog was so thick in London that 
plays in two or three theaters were stopped. The fog pene- 
trated the theaters, and so obscured the stage in each one 
that the spectators could not cee the performers. 

—Maine is beginning to lose her good old staid character, 
and is becoming Frenchy. A company has been formed in 
that state to supply Eastern cities with canned frogs’ legs, 
and large canning factories are to be built in the early 
spring. 

—Trained dogs are employed by smugglers between two 
points in Italy and Switzerland to carry contraband goods. 
The packages are tied about the animals’ necks and they 
travel across the country at night, eluding the officials with 
great sagacity. 

—Smokers will be interested to know that at one time the 
use of tobacco was a legal crime. Pope Urban VIII. pro- 
hibited its use under pain of excommunication, and in Russia 
the tobacco user indulged in his luxury at the risk of having 
his nose cut off. 

—One of the lecturers of the famous Anti-Corn Law League, 
founded by Cobden, is now living in distressing poverty at 
Manchester, England. His name is J. 8. Finnigan, and forty 
years ago he was the victorious opponert of Earl Stanhope 
in a public debate on the Corn Laws. 

—Miss Kate Field, president of the Couperative Dress As- 
sociation of this city, is in favor of knee-breeches, as the 
costume for gentlemen. In ‘‘ Our Continent” she claims 
that they are more graceful than trousers, and that they 
have the example of the ‘' fine old English gentlemen " in 


their favor. 
—The other day a bag full of gold coin burst on Wall 


street, New York, and the crowd gathered round assisted in 


} old cn Monday, Februrary 27:h. 





picking up the scattered wealth, the entire sum being finally 
restored to the bearer of the bag. The incident is noted as 
an indication of the near approach of the millennium.— 
{Boston Tranecript. 

—A remarkab!le use is being made The clean 
peeled tuber is macerated in a solution of sulphuric acid. 
The result is dried between sheets of blotting-paper and then 
pressed. Of this all manper of small articles are made, 
from combs to coilars, and even billiard balls, for which the 
hard, brilliantly white inaterial is well fitted. 


of potatoes, 


—If newspaper reports may be believed, a man in Ni 
Jersey last summer preserved 250 watermelons by varnish- 
ing them and sealing the stems hermetically. They are now 
in fine order and even more delicious than in their season. 
He has sold 50 to a Philadelphia fruit dealer at a fabulous 
price, and has an order for several thousand to be preserved 
next summer. 

—A scientific exchange asserts that ‘it has been ascer- 
tained by Professor Buckland that the most virulent poisons 
have no effect on the hedge-hog.”” Thanks. We have been 
suffering from sleeplessness for fear that some miscreant was 
planning to poison our valuable herd of blooded hedge-hoge. 
We shall now sleep in peace. Science does make some won- 
derfully valuable discoveries. 

—Cobweb powder is the latest remedy for malaria, accord- 
ing to Dr. Oliver, a Spanish physician. His directions for 
preparing the powder are to ‘‘ clean the cobwebs, dry them 
in the sun and pound them in amortar.” To clean the 
cobwebs use bar soap and a metallic wash-bLoard; a scrub- 
bing brush will not do. 
pills to cobweb powder ; they are fully as efficacious. 

—Mr. F. Siemens proposes to addopt toughened glass to 
the manufacture of street lamp posts, water mains and other 
articles usually made of cast iron. Tis claim for glass is 
that it is stronger than iron; it is imperishable and incor- 
rodible. The profit to the maker is twice that of cast iron, 
but the specific gravity of glass is so much less than that of 
cast iron tnat the consumer will be able to obtain articles at 
about 30 per cent. cheaper than cast iron. 


—It is said that the number of women working in the 
various mills of England has tripled since 1850; that the 
position of women in English collieries is degrading and 
terrible in the extreme; and that twice as many women as 
men are employed in the factories of both Old and New 
England. If these facts are true, there is some work for 
the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” movement to accomplish before it 
demands the universal admission of women to the polls. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was seventy-five years 
He was born in Portland, 
Me. ; graduated at Bowdoin College, spent three years in 
Europe, was profeseor of modern languages at Bowdoin for 
six years, publisbed his first volume at twenty-six, was for 
eighteen years profe:sor of modern languages at Harvard 
and retired in 1854. sle was made Doctor of Laws by both 
Cimbridge and Oxford, and is a member of the Russian 
Academy of Science and of the Spanish Academy. 

—The revival of the classic drama seems to have begun. 
Harvard started it with its Greck play. The students of a 
Canada college are about to play the ‘ Antigone” of 
Sophocles, and ac ‘St, Lawrence University,” an unknown 
institution of this State, the ‘‘Captive” of Plautus was 
recently presented in Latin. A local paper says of the per- 
formance: ‘‘ The parts were well taken and the rendering 
vivacious.”” There is nothing, from a drama in a dead lan- 
guage to a painting by a dead master, that a newspaper man 
cannot criticise, whether he knows anything about it or not. 

—The thrifty State of Pennsylvania has developed a plan 
to add a few dollars to its treasury. According to its laws 
all corporations doing business in that State have been taxed 
on the amount of the capital stock used in the State. But 
now, by a new interpretation of the law, Pennsylvania de- 
mands taxes, and arrears of taxes since 1868, on the whole 
capital stock of any corporation doing business within its 
limits. It has brought a suit against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for over $5,000,000, and has also, if successful, the 
capital stock of various other wealthy corporations to draw 
on—suth as the New York Central and Erie Railway Com- 
panies and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

—When Jenny Lind wasa young girl, so the story goer, 
she was given a trial hearing before the manager of the 
Grand Opera and his favorite prima-donna in Paris. When 
her song was ended the haughty prima-donna, perhaps 
actuated by a jealous fear, whispered a word to the man- 
ager, who then in a few polite phrases told the ‘‘ young 
singer,” that her voice was unfitted to the requirements of 
the great establishment. She heard him in silence and then 
quietly said: ‘I bid you adieu, Monsieur. One day you will 
implore me to return, but I never will return. I shall never 
sing again in Paris.” She was true to her word, when, a few 
years later, her popularity and reputation were so great 
that Parisian managers begged her to sing for them on any 
terms she might choose to name. 

—A pleasant story is told of King Humbert of Italy, who 
is a ekillful and enthusiastic sportsman and who often goes 
off alone, gun in hand, in search of game, with two setters 
for attendants. During one of these colitary excu~rions he 
was met by @ peasaut who was amazed and delighted at 
the skill with which the king winged a covey of partridges. 
He complimented the sportsman on his shooting, and told 
him if he would come to his farm the next morning at day- 
break and kill a fox that had been stealing bis chickens he 
would not mind giving him a couple of francs. King Hum- 
bert kept the appointment, killed the fox, ate breakfast with 
the family and received his two francs, delighting the hum- 
ble family with his good nature and affability. Two days 
afterward the peasant was amazed by the visit of an officer 
in @ gorgeous carriage bringing presents to the family from 
the king, and was greatly confused on learning that he had 
employed the King of Italy to rid his hen-roost of a thief. 


We, however, prefer fiddlc-string , 
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Sermon BY Henry Warp BEEoHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, not as knowing, but as believing ; for our 
thonghts are weary; and as birds overspent we fly back again to rest. 
We cannot compass the greatness of thy spiritual kingdom, We 
do not understand how thou art carrying thy kingdom, for which all 
outward things do serve thee. We cannot understand the mystery 
of time—its darkness, its deceits, its cruelties, its crimes and its 
anfferings. We do not understand the mixture of things that are 
before us every day, separating the good from the evil, and see 
where thou art evermore gaining a victory over evil. We cannot 
discern the future. We know not what to do with men, nor what 
thou wilt do with them; but we believe that there is an everlasting 
line of right and wrong. We believe, however it may seem amiss, 
that right will be victorious and that wrong shall come to defeat. 
We believe, uot that men on earth shall ever swell to the full thought 
of God, and stand in perfect strength and wisdom and purity,:but that 
the just are as a rising light which ehines more and more unto the 
perfect day, and that there shall be a land where men shall come to 
their flood and abide in perfect purity and wiedom and goodness. 

But above all we believe that the power of God, standing central 
in the universe, is the power of victorious love, and that whatever 

there is that is severe and harsh is covert love; for the winter doth 
work for the husbandman even as the summer, aud that which 
crushes often is that which nourishes. So wide are thy plans, so vast 
is thine estate, so wonverfully full is the fabric weaving in the loom 
of time, that it is past our finding out; but we believe in thee. 

Now, Lord, what love is in such a one as thou art, who can under- 
stand? Who can understand the height, the depth, the length, the 
breadth of the love of God in Christ Jesus? Who can enter into 
th's imperial experience? Who of us that are proud, and selfish, 
and self-seeking, aud self-indulgent, can rise above our own experi- 
ence to understand the love of God,which passeth the understanding 
even of the highest and the best? How shall we that are stolid with 
passions, how shall we that are tempest-tossed with anger, how 
shall we that are eager and cruel in our desires for vengeance, rise 
to the thought of that love which suffers rather than permit suffer- 
ing? How shail we believe that which we Cannot reach, and ander- 
stand that which governs in the heaven, and controls in the earth, 
and shal! round up the procession of the universe at last in the radi- 

ance of a God of love? We believe that that power which is over 
all power, hat wisdom which is the fountain of all wisdom, and that 
guide which is the father of all previdence, we shail find to be per- 
fected love. Nor do we desire to tear away from ourselves the 
blessedness of this vision, or to cast It out as a poem er as a dream. 

It is our joy and our consolation, as well as our faith, that though 
thy law is perfect, though thy rule is absolute, though thy ways in- 
volve long waiting, and though there are strifes and fermentations, 
yet there is in the end wisdom, and with thine own foresight and 
knowledge all things shall work together for good. We lay down 
our crown at thy feet; and whatever we may have that is praiseworthy 
we would fain bestow; and with all the gladness and enthusiasm of 
our souls we would have this One to reign over us., to be our God, 
our Guide, oar Defense and our Redeemer. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bring us into the fullness of 
this joy more and,more. Let us not, as the days do, grow warm 
in the sunlight only. In the darkness of night may we have a 
fervor of love toat shal! abide evermore the same. May we dwell 
in the thought of thee; may we grow stronger with thy spirit within 
us; and what we cannot understand may we wait for, and trust. 

We pray that thou wilt thus give to poverty riches. While the 
outward man perishes may the inward man be renewed day by day. 
Thus wilt thou give to sorrow and pain victory. Thus may weak- 
ness come forth into fall blossoming strength. Thus may we learn 
at last to rejoice in infirmities, in afflictions, in pains and in burdens, 
that the strength of God may be made manifest in ns. Draw those 
near to thee who have been accustomed to seek thee, not only, but 
let thy sweet influence go forth and draw those who have not been 
wont to follow after thee ; that have feared thee; that have counted 
thee theirenemy. Bring them to a better mind. Bring them to 
behold the beauty of the Lord. Bringthem to behold the sweet- 
ness of trust and faith and hope. Kindle in them a desire for that 
joy which neither darkness nor age nor death itself can extinguish, 
O make us, pilgrims toward the tomb, to discern in the darkness. 
Let us not think that we are to return dust to dust. Let us not bury 
our lives. Let us not gather with fear and doubt around the dark- 
ness of the grave. Let us behold what is beyond it. Make the sep- 
nicher itself, we beseech of thee, as a crystal window through which 
we may discern the glory of our Father’s house; and may we gain 
that victory over death which Christ has achieved, and which he has 
left as a legacy for all his followers. “ 

We pray that thou wilt grant, as the years move on, and we are 
eweeping along with the irresistible tide of time, that we may grow 
young inwardly, and rejoice, feeling that our life is not running out, 
but is running in; that we are not yielding up anything which one 
should wish to keep, but are advancing to the heritage of that which 
every one should aspire to. 

So may the end of our life be full of sweetness, and peacefulness, 
and hope, and certainty; and may our death be triumphant; and 
when we come to the other side may we find there all that have gone 
before. May we find that the tears that we shed were shed need- 
leasly. May we come into that land where are our children, and our 
friends, and all who have been to us as a treasure of life. May they 
be with tearless eyes of rapture, as before. And with inseparable 
hands may we move on to the higher joy of heaven. 

And to thy name, O blessed Saviour, to thy name, all-enlightening 
and comforting Spirit, and to thy name, all-beloved Father, we will 
give the_praise of our salvation. Amen. 


SERMON. 
A GOOD NAME.* 


“A good name is better than precious ointment.”—Eccl. vii. 1, 
HE felicity of this statement, or proverb, would 
be far more apparent to the Orientals than it is to 
us, our habits are so different, and our associations 
are so different from theirs. With them—partly from 
transmitted custom, and probably transmitted custom 


* Sunday evening, Feb. 12,1882. Lessons: Psalms xxvii. Hymus 
Plymouth collection): Nos, 296, 286, “‘ Homeward Bound.” Re- 
ported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


founded in the necessities of the torrid region, and as 
a matter of luxury also—the use of ointment upon 
the whole person was universal. With us its use is 
only occasional; it is more medicine than embellish- 
ment; but it took its place in the imagination of the 
ancients among the clements of royalty. Light, gold, 
thrones, scepters, garments, ointment, perfumes, 
gems of every kind, ivory, and whatever was rare and 
intrinsically beautiful, they supposed to be in the pos- 
session of men who had separated themselves from 
their fellows by virtue of power, and had ascended to 
eminence. These were the possessions that belonged 
to royal life, to priestly life, to the life of the rich, to 
the life of those in power; and in the thought of an 
Oriental, he was distinguished that was dressed in silk, 
with chains of gold about him, and with all the most 
delicate spices of the Orient combined in an ointment, 
so that his way shone, and his face as well, as he 
walked forth, distributing perfume on either side, and 
so that men knew that he was there, not alone by the 
sound of the ear, nor by the sight of the eye, but also 
by the delicious atmosphere which he carried with him. 
That is the figure which is employed here. 

A good name carries with it more charm, more grate- 
ful fragrance, more pleasure to those around about 
you, than ointment does, the choicest and most royal. 


**A good name is better than precious ointment.” 


A great many people doubt it. That is to say, while 
here it is exalted, and is made to be, as it were, an 
endless ambition, and power and strength for a man, 
there are a great many men who say, ‘‘It is a great 
deal better for a man to have wit and wisdom—that is, 
intellectual smartness—to be keen, to be sharp, to be 
able to fence with men and things”; and other men 
say, ‘‘It is a great deal better to have riches than it is 
to have anything else ; for if you have money you can 
get anything you want”; and other men say, ‘ Art, 
beauty, refinement (that is, sympathy of a man with 
whatever is brilliantand exquisite in life), is worthy of a 
man’s pursuit.” This is especially so with men that go 
inexperienced into the world of new things, under 
temptations, and whose peculiar relations in life 
compel them to be warriors, builders, thrusting 
their way up to wealth, to influence and to position in 
life. 

There are a thousand men in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, to-day, who are considering, ‘‘ What is 
the best investment that I can make of myself? Is it 
better that I should undertake to be a saint, or that I 
should undertake to be a profitable sinner? What is 
best for me? What are the tools that will cut my way 
in life best?” It sounds to them very much like old- 
fashioned preaching to say that a good name is the 
best thing you can have. 

Now, let us consider that a little. In the first place, 
what is included in a name? Of course it is not 
meant that your name is euphonious. It is not meant 
that you have the name of your ancestors, who have 
made it good and honorable. That may be helpful, 
but this is personal. A man that has a name hasa 
character; and a good name is a good character; but 
itis more than a good character; it is a good charac- 
ter with a reputation that properly goes with 
character. It is what you are, and then what men 
think you to be—the substance and the shadow both ; 
for character is what a man is, and what inen think 
him to be; and when they are coincident, then you 
have the fullness of a good name. 

We trace and follow up great historical persons, 
whether it is for their military, for their legal, for 
their artistic, for their philosophical, or for their 
humane philanthropic career that they are historic, 
Their name gives out a perfume that has a suggestion 
of the quality that made them memorable; so that a 
name is in one sense a circle into which you are put- 
ting quality, and the name becomes simply a point of 
suggestion, a mnemotechny. It is that which one pro- 
nounces that conveys to a man’s mind while in its 
lowest estate the difference between individual and 
individual, as in the household between William, 
James and Charles. It rises in the community, and 
then it means the difference between family and 
family. Little by little, in the community, or in 
village life, one name comes to suggest activity. 
“Oh yes, I know him: he 1s full of promise, full of 
hope.” Another name suggests the opposite. ‘*Oh, 
he doesn’t walk nor fly: he crawls.” 

So, if you will turn to your own impressions, and 
think of those in school or in business with you, you 
will see that the name always carries with it, behind 
it, in it, through it, personality; and personality 
means quality either deficient or present, either in 
combination or in some special relationship; so that 
a good name means the whole substance of a man’s 
make, as it is represented by his life to his fellow 
men; and if it is a good name it is more precious 
than those things which are considered royal. The 

perfume of a good name is more precious than the 





perfume of the sweetest ointment. 





Now, what is there that goes into the making of a 
name? I have mentioned certain things; but there 
are some qualities that are indispensable. Where a 
name is that of a specialist, it may be regarded as good 
by one class and as bad by another. A man may have 
a good name as a pugilist. Strength, skill, endurance 
will give a man agood name among pugilists, and a 
bad name among all others. If a man is an artificer, 
intelligence and skill give him a name as an artificer. 
If he is a musician, performance with skill and with 
feeling gives him a name asa musician. If heis an 
orator, knowledge, emotion and the quality of intellec- 
tual beauty give him a name as an orator. If he bea 
builder, an architect, a sculptor, a painter, or a man of 
any other profession, his name signifies simply what he 
is in that profession. Each profession has its own 
peculiarities; and a good name means, not these 
special qualities, but what goes to the making of a 
name which unites a man to the whole community, 
and which, when sounded, conveys to the whole com- 
munity some notion of the make-up and conduct and 
habit of the man who bore it. 

In the world at large, what are the elements of con- 
duct which leave upon society a kind impression of 
you? Well, much as it is abused, and much as men 
believe that they can dispense with it, I think the first 
foundation quality of manliness is truth-speaking. 
Then, perhaps, next to that is justice; the sense of 
what is right between man and man; fairness. Then 
sincerity. Then fidelity. If these are all coupled with 
good sense, or common sense, which is the most un- 
common of all sense; if these are central to that form 
of intelligence which addresses itself to the capacity of 
the average man, you have a very good foundation 
laid. The man loves the truth: you can believe him. 
The man i3 just: you can trust him. The man is sin- 
cere: he is not deceitful, therefore playing caprices 
upon you. He is faithful. He will stand by what he 
says. He will be trueto you. His pledge is us good 
as his bond. And his friendships, if they are formed 
on a solid basis, constitute material upon which to 
build. 

Men used, before the era of steam, to wearily tow 
their boats up through the lower Ohio, or through the 
Mississippi, with along line; and at night it was not 
always safe for them to fasten their boats on the bank 
while they slept, because there was danger, from the 
wash of the underflowing current, that they would 
find themselves drifting and pulling a tree after them. 
Therefore they sought out well-planted, solid, enduring 
trees and tied to them, and the phrase became popular, 
“That man will do to tie to”—that is to say, he has 
those qualities which make it perfectly safe for you to 
attach yourself to him. 

Now, not only are these foundation qualities, but 
they are qualities which tend ts breed the still higher 
elements. If with substantial moral excellence there 
comes industry, superior skill, in any and every direc- 
lion, if a man’s life leads him to purity and benevo- 
lence, then he has gone up a stage higher. If it is 
found, not that the man is obsequious to the sects, but 
that he is God-fearing in the better sense of the term 
fear, that he is really a religious-minded man, that he 
is pure in his moral habits, though he is deficient in 
his enterprise and endeavors, so that his inspiration is 
not calculation, so that the influence that is working in 
him is the influence of the eternal and invisible; if all 
these qualities in him have been known and tested; if 
it is found that his sincerity is not the rash sincerity 
of inexperience, and that it is not the impulse of an un- 
tutored and untrained generosity; if it is found that 
these qualities implanted in him have been built upon, 
that they have increased, that they have had the impact 
of storms upon them, and that they have stood; if there 
have been inducements and temptations to abandon 
truth and justice, and sincerity and fidelity, but the 
man has been mightier than the temptation or the in- 
ducement—then he has built a name, at least, which 
is a tower of strength ; and men say, ‘‘ There is a man 
for you.” 

Now, as one good house may not be as good as 
another, as a house that is abundantly sufficient for 
all the purposes of the indweller may still not be a 
mansion nor a palace, so a man may have a good 
name, and yet in ahumble way. A man may have 4 
good name and yet not have the qualities which make 
him actually heroic—which make a saint of him. In 
other words, a good name may be an uncomely name. 
A good name may be conveyed in a very homely guise, 
and may be limited to a very circumscribed sphere or 
circle. 

Wherever it is, a good name is the best thing that a 
young man can have, even if heis to live forever se- 
cluded. The best thing that your parents ever gave to 
you, ifthey did give it to you, is a good name. There 
is something inlineage. There is something in heredi- 
ty. The blood which vibrates in us came from honest 
men|; and because from generation to generation there 
is no spot on our escutcheon, the child has a right to 
be proud of the father’s name; and it is the golden 
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key which unlocks all the doors of life to him. If 
George Washington had sent down to posterity his 
name, they would have had an advantage over all the 
children of his countrymen to begin with; but the 
good name of a father to be «f the greatest value must 
be propagated upon the child; it must be established 
in the living quality of the child, or it very soon be- 
comes a disadvantage to him. There is no person 
crushed so quickly as the son who has inherited a 
great and noble name, if itis found to be attached 
to a degenerate child. The father was all that 1s 
manly, aud he is all that is mean. The beauty of 
one’s name throws thelight of disgrace upon the de- 
basement and destruction of that name in his poster- 
ity. 

On the other hand, a good name which suggests to 
everybody the vulgar, auimal, lower qualities of 
human nature is a name, but it is a name of reproach 
and degradation. There are many persons whose 
names suggest to you instantly anything but agreeable 
associations. A man’s name is Chesterfield. ‘Ob,” 
say men, ‘brilliant insincerity. Everything is made 
up. Everything is studied.” And there is an almost 
instantaneous feeling of contempt except in the bosoms 
of persons that are like him. There was Howard, the 
philanthropist, of whom Burke said, magnificently, 
that he made a circumnavigation of churity all around 
the globe. You hear his name, and all the suggestions 
which spring from it are those of well-doing, of heroic 
kindness, of that which is just the opposite of every- 
thing that is cunning, everything that is insincere, 
everything that is pretentious and devilish. Savona- 
rola—what do we think of that name? In a corrupt 
age and state he was a bold man that broke out into a 
torrent of eloquent denunciation, and rebuked kings, 
popes, prelates and governors of the people. He was 
a grand old reformer. But out of the name of Benedict 
Arnold, » man who could sell his country for gold, 
you cannot get any other association than that. And 
so you may go on down through the catalogue. Of 
the names of different men, one lifts itself toward the 
heaven with a flash of light and another sinks into 
darkness whenever it is mentioned. 

Going through New York, I can mention an abun- 
dance of names that are significant. On hearing one 
man’s name, everybody says, ‘‘ Thank God I do not 
have auy dealings with him.” He is trying to rake in 
everything that he has uot got, and he is holding on to 
everything he has raked in. That is the general im- 
pression which he produces, There are the names of 
pompous rich men, who are arrogaut and domineering. 
There are other names of men who are intensely self- 
ish, strong, sagacious, seeking their own interest and 
caring for nothing else. Some names it is an immo- 
rality for a person to pronounce twice. Some men 
are salacious, and are so dripping with vice that 
one should not willingly let their names soil his 
lips. 

You perceive, then, that a good name is one which 
instantly suggests to those who hear it all noble manly 
virtues and religious qualities; while a bad name is 
one which represents the converse, either in part or in 
whole. 

Now, how does a man’s name affect his prosperity ? 
It is said that it is better than precious ointment. 

Well, in the first place, it works in an invisible way, 
in methods that men do not account for. It suffuses 
around about one an almusphere, not very powerful, 
but yet very advantageous, in the form of kind feel- 
ings and wishes. It is a great thing for a man whd is 
building himself up in any community, whether he 
be a physician, or lawyer, or mechanic, or scholar, or 
artist. It makes all the difference iv thé world whether 
or not be has the good will and the kind thought and 
feeling of the men of the community. When a man 
goes out in the bitter, cold, blustering morning, he 
feels at once that he is clumsy, and fhat he has got to 
limber himself up before he can go to work. So when 
&@ man goes with a bad name into a community, he is 
ina kind of frosty disagreeable atmosphere that is a 
hindrance to his prosperity all the time. The at- 
mosphere about him is not one of well-wishing. The 
thoughts of men toward him are not kind thoughts. 
On the other hand, if a man has a good name, every- 
body wishes him well, and all are disposed to smile on 
on him, and turn their best and kindest side toward 
him. And when you consider that a man lives through 
days, and months, and years, and years, and years, 
and has got to have his sorrows, his burdens, his 
stumblings, his experiences of bereavement and bank- 
ruptcy, I tell you that the good thoughts of the com- 
munity around about him amount to a great deal; and 
that a good name well-earned and nobly carried, in the 
long run, to say nothing about pleasure, is worth 
having. 

Then consider how a good name, where it is real, 
and is fortified by patient continuance in well-doing, 
increases in value. There is no other piece of property 
whose value is enhanced more rapidly than this, be- 
cause every year that flows around about a man forti- 
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fles the opinion of men that it is not put on, that it is 
not vincible, that it is real and stable. 

So if one has a good name to begin with, and carries 
it through young manhood, and through manhood, to 
middle age, when he is established there is not likely 
to be any retrocession, any back-sliding, in him. His 
children are like him; and as he goes on down toward 
old age the warmth increases. If he begins, as it were, 
in the spring, he goes into summer, and the summer 
brings him into the full panoply of the autumn; and 
the benefits of his good name, the ten thousand im- 
pressible things that go to make up contentment and 
happiness in life, increase. No man can count them. No 
one can estimate the myriad, myriad particles of light 
that go to make broad daylight; and no man can count 
the numberless points of influence that surround him 
with the respect and the good will of a commun- 
ity. They increase from the beginning to the very 
end. 

Now, a man’s good name is about the only thing thet 
stands by him, unless it be his bad name, if he has 
that. When a man is universally respected no trouble 
befalls him that the community does not feel that it 
has befallen them, too. If a man has done wisely and 
well in the community, and by and by bankruptcy 
overtakes him, through his own mistake, or, it may 


be, through the mistake of some other person, involv- | 


ing him, there is not a man in the whole community 
who does not say, ‘‘lam sorry that man should go 
down. No man has ever done more for his generation 
than that man has. He isanoble man. And now he 
has got to leave that princely estate. He has got to 
give up all his possessions. He can no longer bestow 
his bounties broadcast wherever he goes. He is leav- 
ing his home and taking his family back to a small 
tenement in an obsure street. Is it nota mystery that 
God should afflict such a man as that ?” 

Well, I see in a saloon a magnificent candle, stand- 
ing ina golden candlestick, rimmed with diamonds, 
made exquisite and precious by its adornments; and 
I think the can‘le is worthy of the candlestick, and 
that the candlestick is worthy of the candle; bui by 
and by « thief comes and steals the candlestick, and 
puts the candle in an old iron candlestick. It is a 
great pity ; but the candle is the main thing; and if it 
stands in that iron candlestick, and burns brighily, 
and reveals the surrounding beauty, the main thing is 
saved. 

Now, bankruptcy, that takes away the candlestick 
in which a man has stood and shone, is perhaps sad ; 
but if he candle is left, and its light ever shines out, 
it is not so very bad. 

The trouble is that when a man’s property goes 
overboard he generally goes overbourd too; and I tell 
you, &®man in ruins who is not himself touched in- 
wardly by ruin is nobler when he is brought down 
than when he was exalted. The grandest thing in this 
world is a man that is all over and all inside a man when 
he is left desolate in poverty. I tell you, there have been 
heroes in dungeons upon whom the sun was not per- 
mitted to shine, and who were kings more than 
the oppressors that put them there, sitting on the 
throne. 

Then, a good name is a legacy. There is many and 
many 4 father that has ruined ason by transmitting 
money to him. There is no knife that is so dangerous 
as a golden knife. But there is no man that ever hurt 
his son by giving him a good name—a name that isa per- 
petual honor; a name such that when it is pronounced it 
makes everyone tura round and say, ‘‘ Ah, that is his 
son,” and smile upon him. One of the best legacies 
that parents can give to their childrenis a good name. 
My mother’s name has been asa couvoy of angels to 
me, to my thoughts, even, as well as tothe thoughts 
ofall who knew her; and to the end of my life I shall 
say to God, ‘* Except the gift of thine own Son, thou hast 
never given to me anything that in value and beauty 
and power was equal to the name of my father and the 
name of my mother.” 

Though I have no ambition for posthumous honors; 
though I am content to take my place and march in 
the great caravan that is crossing the desert of life; 
though I do not care much what men think of me, ex 
cept that they shall think that I was honest and manly, 
and that I sought to do my duty in my own time; yet 
I do desire to give my children a name that they need 
not be asbamed of, and that will be a mountain of 
strength to them in their career. That is a better 
legacy than that I should give them gold and silver, 
or diamonds and rubies and pearls. A good name 
is worth a man’s earning to transmit to his poster- 
ity. 

And that is not the end of it, where men are per- 
mitted to attaina great name. Some such we have 
had in our history. Some such appear in every age 
and generation in European history—some far back 
over the high summits of the thousands of years that 
haverolled between them and us. Such names there 
were in Asia cnce; but there is scarcely one in the 
whole of Asia, and there is not a single one in the 


| whole of Africa, that is worth the ink that would be 


required to print them. But some names there are in 
European history, and some names there are in 
American history, that have lifted the ideal of man- 
hood throughout the whole world. And this is a 
great thing. To show what a man may come to, 
what a man may be, is a great thing. 

Why, do you not see how things go, even in the 
lowest sphere? I remember very well when a horse 
that could trot down to 2:40 was thought to be a won- 
derful animal ; and wise men of the turf wondered if 
they ever could get it lower than that; and I easily 
remember when it went downto 35. As soon as it got 


| down to 35, men said, ‘‘ Well, I can trot in 35.” And 





they got it down to 30. And then there was a host of 
horses that could go down to 30, too. Then the exam- 
ple was set them, and they got it down to 25. Soon 
there was a whole raft of horses that could go down to 
25. And when it came down to 20 there was a great 
drove that followed them down there. When they 
got down from 20 to 19, 18, 17, they said ‘‘ You have 
got to the bottom now.” And yet they have got down 
to 13 and 12, and I do not know how much further 
they vill go—onlythis: we know thatthe moment the 
example is set, and men say, ‘It lies in bone and 
muscle and nerve to do that,” there will be some who 
will walk up and do it. 

There are men who do not believe that enterprise 
can go any further; but some man shoots up and 
shows that it can go further; aud tie moment you put 
a man in that condition he has followers all around. 
If there are men who show that temptation cannot 
break them, immediately they have followers. There 
were men who did not believe that there could be an 
army of generals, and not a wild desire for war. It is 
to the credit of our institutions and the public senti- 
ment of America that we have never had trouble 
brought on by the warlike dispositions of our military 
officers. They have always been men of peace. It is 
said that there is such jealousy in the profession of 
arms that men cannot help inveighing against each 
cther and destroying each other’s reputation; but 
Sheridan and Grant and Sherman and Thomas stand 
illustrious, every one heroic, but every one praising up 
the others. General Grant stands foremost in his na 
tion and in his profession as a man that was not ap 
proached by mean detracting envy or jealousy, but 
that, to the last degree, saw whatever was excellent 
both in the enemy and among his fellows, and in a 
sturdy, rude, but manly way, always stood head and 
shoulders above detraction or envy. 

Do you suppose that thatexample is going to die? 
Do you not suppose there are going to be followers of 
it? Not just yet. When men are alive they are like 
winter apples in August. They are not yet fit to eat; 
but keep them till January or February, and they will 
become mellow, and men can eat them. While men 
are yet alive people say, ‘‘ You do not know what 
they will do before they die”; but the moment they 
go into the horizon of history, and shine as stars, 
then they are eulogized by the orator, and then the 
minister points out the eminent qualities which made 
them what they were, and then the whole world begins 
to lift up this noble ideal of manhood, whether in 
special lines or in general directions. So a good name 
becomes a heritage not only to one’s children, to one’s 
country, and to one’s age, but, in the cases of a few 
men, to the race. 

There are many of you who are witnesses of the 
substantial truth of these things; but I make this plain 
discourse to-night that teachers may be impressed that 
the great end of instruction in life is that men may 
form themselves into a true manliness, founded not 
upon the shifting sands of expediency but upon a 
rock, that when temptation descends, and the floods 
and the winds come, reputation and character shall 
stand immutable. I make it that parents may know 
that the superficial bringing up of their children, that 
aiming simply at the exterior, that the putting them 
into a position or that the giving them a little capital 
is not the chief thing. That which the child wants is 
inside building. That which he wants above every- 
thing else is the fear of God and the love of men, with 
the outcome of these qualities; and I say it to-night 
especially in behalf of young men and maidens, and 
especially of those who have no other heritage. There 
are thousands and thousands who have come down to 
the city, gentle, humble, kind; and there is nothing 
on earth for them but this: ow take care of yourselves. 
There is no use of your building outside of yourselves. 
All things that men build outside of themselves may 
leave them in the minority or muy leave them in 
poverty. 

Build inwardly. Take care of your name. See that 
no malodorous influence is attached to it. See that 
your name, as it is pronounced from lip to lip, shall be 
what sweet perfumes are; so that men shall look back, 
when one passed by as it were flower-clad, and say, 
‘‘He carries with him the atmosphere of a heavenly 
garden.” 
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the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
anda of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 
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* To-days By Carrie Adelaide 
Cooke, 
*The Temple Rebuilt.” 
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Oriental Monarchy.” 
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“* Musical Forms. Pauer. $1. 
“Harmony.” Stainer. 60c, 
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“Violin.” Tours. $1. 

** Musical Terms.” Stainer. 
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| “The Broken Seal.” Dr. Vincent. $4 per 1 | 

copies; 5 cents by mail. 
* Easter Annual No. 6.” 
Easter Annuals Nos, 1 toe ‘| 

100 copies. 
‘“*Christ Being Risen from the Dead. ” Elvey. 
“Christ is Risen from the Dead.” Elvey. 5c. 
* Christ is Risen from the Dead.” Thorne. 6c, 
**Christ Our Passover is Sacrificed for us.’ Gosa, 


ver 100 Copies. 
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10c. 
**God Hath Appointed a Day.” 
**O Risen Lord.” Barnby. 5c. 
* Why Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead?” 
Hopkins. 6c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Book for “Every: Family. 


Tours. 10c. 








THE UNIVERSE ; 


Or, The Infinitely Great and the Infi- 
nitely Little. From the French of F. 
A. Povcnert. Octavo, with 270 illustra- 


tions, $3.75. 


* An admirable work. The illustrations are ex- 


cellent.”—London Times. 


“A sterling work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh 
and vigorous in style.”—Popular Science Review. 


“* Will interest old and young in the works of the 
Creator.”—The Standard, 


For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Lessons in n Figure Painting in 
Water Colors, 


| 
-— colored plates from designs by BLANCHE 


MacARTHUR (Medaliist Royal Academy, 1877, for 
the best painting of a head from life), and JENNIE 

Moore (Medallist for a drawing from the An-¢ 
| tique), with special instruction by the painters. 
| Oblong 4to, cloth, $3.06. 


| 


** Besides general instructions, there are specific 
; directions. The whole is admirably planned, and of 
|@ most practical character."’—[Christian Intellie 
| fencer. 


Flower Painting in Water 
Colors. 


By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A. 20 plates 
in all (10 Garden and 10 Wild Flowers, from the 
Familiar Wild and Garden Flowers), with in- 
structions by the artist. Interleaved with draw- 
ing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


**These two books (Figure and Flower Painting) 
fill admirably an important place in early art educa- 
tion, and will be found especially useful to those 
who have no opportunity of working under an in- 
structor. They are simple and untechnical in style, 
thoroughly trustworthy and comprehensive in treat- 
ment. The necessity for correctness of drawing 
and perfect cleanliness in working is emphasized in 
the introductory chapter, which gives practical sug- 
gestions on these points and on the best kinds of 
colors to be used. Altogether the two works ave ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of a multitude who are 
feeling their way towards excellence in these two 
branches of art.—[{Christian Union. 


** Messrs. Cassel], Petter, Galpin & Co. deserve 
the thanks of students of Water Color Drawing for 
the serviceable manuals for figure and flower paint- 
ing they have just published. We confidently re- 
commend them to teachers as’ being, so far as we 
know, the most practical treatise on these subjects 
yet produced,—[Art Amateur. 


For sale by booksellers ; or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


New catalogue, free. 739 and 741 Broadway, 


| New York. 





A Brilliant Scotch Story 


BITS FROM BLINKBONNY, 
OR BELL O'THE MANSE. 


With 6 Illustrations, 


“The chapter treating of ‘Wee Nellie’ comes 
closer home in its power of stirring the heart than 
| anything we have seen since the appearance of Dr. 
| John Brown’s ‘ Rab and his friends.’ The illustra- 
tions are true works of art.”—BRECHIN ADVER- 
TISER. 

“A distinct addition to our portrait gallery of 
Scottish worthies in humble life. Plenty of light 
and sweetness. Not even Norman Macleod or 
homey Macdonald has given us a sketch thet 

will remain more firmly fixed in the memory.” 
| CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


Beare CARTER & BROS., 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


12 mo. $1.50. 





THE WAY OF LIFE 


| By GEORGE S. MERRIAM, 


Some time Managing Editor of The Christian Union. 
CONTENTS : 

I. Introduction, Ll. The Character of 
Jesus. IU, Open Letters: 1, Up and Enter: 
2. The Unfailing Resource; 3. Knowledge 
of God; 4. The Friendliness of Law; 5. 
Fullness of Life; 6. Immortality; 7. Our 
Father’s House; 8. The Personal Revela- 
tion, 

** These letters make a fine addition to that sort of 
literature which meets the most exacting want of 
awakened minds. Their purpose is not so much to 
arouse and invigorate the will as to give rest to the 
heart; to create an atmosphere in which faith, hope 
and love can breathe; to show a way through difli- 
culties, and not around them; to teach us how to 
convert our burdens into wings.”’--2? Charles G@. 
Ames, ta Christian Register. 


wv. 


‘* When Mr. Merriam passes from Christolowy into 
practical ethics, we read with pleasure and with 
proat ; for the life is our life, and the way is our 

way. is practical counsels are sometimes 
put with an epigrammatic force which almost entitles 
them to a place in the world's proverbz.""—Christian 


'nion. 
lémo. Cloth, cig $1.00 


Sent by mail nent. on receipt af price, by 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSICAL READING FOR THE 
MILLION. 


Ditson d- Co. publish a very delightful series of 
standard and new bovks, designed to give, in an at 
tractive literary forin, all needed information about 
musical history and some portions of the study of 


music. 
. $ will confer a great favor on 
Town Libraries the musical _— “of the 
community by — | - books ‘Dior ir lists. 
is remember n the ozraphic 

Romance Romance, ‘* BEETHOVEN " (#1 
and the Romantic Biography of MOZART (81.75) 

Both closely follow facts 
OF MENDELSSOHN (2 vols., each 
The Letters $1.75); MOZART (2 vols, each 
$1.50), let us into the inner life of the great masters, 
of BEETHOVEN ($2.00),of CHOPIN 
The Lives ($1.50), of GOTTSCHALK (81.50). of 
HANDEL Ps 00), of aie ge ii (St. 75), of SCHU- 
MANN (31.50), ‘of Bie &. VEBER (2 vols.. each 
(81.50), and of XN ENDELSSOHN (81.50), are 
standard, eR. well written and very read- 


able boo! 
is well re erated by RITTER'S HIS- 
History TORY OF MUSIC (2 vois., each $1.50), 
compact and comp! an while Elson ‘serves tp in 
his c apital collection of CURIOSITIES OF fU- 
a fine Satie a Urbino’s BIO- 
SKETCHES OF SMINENT 
COMPOSERS (81. 75), eaeeaen the history of 
some hundreds # of notabilitie ee GOPHY (81. 
JA af ( BO), 
In Guilmette’ S$ Davis's VOICE AS A MUSIC- 
AL INSTRUMENT (40 cts.), and Sieber’s ART 
OF SINGING (50 cts.), we have most directions 
for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., $43 B mneitines New York. 








EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schoola, Oolleves. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary. 





7 East@ith St., near University Pl., N. ¥. 


New Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


By JOSEPH P. HOL BROOK, Musical Editor 
of “ Songs for the Sanc tuary,” assisted by the Rey. 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


EVANGELICAL THYIMNAL, 


By the Rev. CHAS CUTHBERT HALL, pas 
tor of the First Pre sbyterian Church, Brookiyn, and 
Prof. S. LASAR, Editor of the * Flymnary. od 

_ Correspondence solicited. Returnable examina- 
tion copies sent to Pastors or Comumittees. Speci- 
men pages free to any applicant. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 


For Easter. 





~—A beautiful Kaster 


THE RISEN JESUS, Service of Script- 


ure and Song, by Dr. Lowry, embracing new 
and appropriate Songs never before published. 16 
pages. S4 per 100 Copies; 5 cents by mail. 


THE MORNING,- A hy A popular Easter Ser- 


vice, by Dr. Vincent. 24 pa 
$7. 50 per 100 Copies: "10 cents by mail, 


THE BROKEN )) —— ropriate 7 


Selections and Songs for Easter Services, by Dr 
VINCENT. 
S4 per 100 Copie: 


EASTER ANNUAL No, + Easter Carols. 


$4 per 160 Copies; 5 cents by mail. 


EASTER ANNUALS No. 1 to 6. 


Price for each, 84 per 100 Copies: 5 cents 
by mail, 


ENGLISH MUSIC for CHOIRS. 


EASTER TIDE. 
NUMBER. 


Christ being raised from the Dead, . 
Christ is risen from the Dead, cite OY» »« 
. Christ is rise - bene the Dead,....... Thorns, ° 
34. Christ our Pa ris sacrifice d for us, Goss, . 
35. God hath ap DO sintes da Day,. . Tours, 
36. O Risen Lord, Barnby,. 05 
7. Why seck ye the Living among the. Hopkins, .06 


37, 
n> Please order these Anthems by the 
Number indicated at the left. 


5 cents by mail. 
—8 Pages New 


P me E FACH 
Bivey. 05 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLHH ST,., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
for both se xe8, in any acad- 


emy or college study, at 


s 
Education Oberlin Col lege, Oberlin, O. 
ast: ex- 


Instruction the 
penses the owesk. ~y~ 1, 17 students lust year. 
Terms open Ja Sept. 12. Gaiendar 
sent free by J. B. “p. SAHBHL BEc’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. 





Juder the 
class 


Collewe management. Full compe of firs 
structors in Theory, Voice Cul- 
ture, Piano, Organ, Stringed In- 
struments, &c. Clasa or private les- 
sons, as preferred, For terms ad- er in 
dress Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 
ii) BRS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SC HOOL 
ph for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
ss etreniar 

Lhose ansivering an Adve rtisement w it 
confer @ favor upon the Adrertiser and 
Pedlisher by stating that they saw the 
Adcortisement in the Christian Union. 





YOUNG'S 


GREAT 


CONCORDANCE. 


print. 





SPURCEON says: 
this gigantic production.” 
edition has our name on title page and is printed in Edinburgh under 
Dr. Young’s supervision. 
Dr. Schaff, after critically examining, pronounces these cor- 
rections important. 
the price in England. 
10 & 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


**Cruden’s is child’s play compared with 


CAUTION: Only authorized correct 
2,000 corrections not in American re- 


Sample page free. Price $3.65, but one-third 
Sole Agents for America, L K. FUNK & CO., 





COWTIIN TD ATDIOCIN 


IMMEN SE3 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 





$1.00 S.S. LIBRARY BOOKS FOR 9c. 


‘OF CATALOGUE, 


SvUCoOEHSss! 
2,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 








Fe ne 


No. Name. Cloth Binding 
105. More Than Conquer ors, * 00 
106, Sought and Saved, 1.50) 
107, Lionel Franklin's Victory, 1.25 
108, History of a errr! 
Bit, Frark Spee ser 
Rule of Life, 
109. The Harker Family, 
110. Christie's Old Orgam, 
11L. Frank Oldfield, 
112 Tim's Troubl 
113. True to bis Colors, 1.25 
14 The Distillers Dang hter 
and other stories, 
115. Greyledge-An original Pook, 125 
116, Rachel Noble’s Experience, .90 
117. Doing and ——o 123 
118. Motber Herring's C en, = 
119, Brought Home, 
120. Our Poll and Other Stor fea, 7S 
121. Rachel and the 8. 0, 125 
122. baa ne and Cabl es, 1wW 
catal 
PRICES > —= s 
. r 
or more, at pte ach 100 or more, at 454 cta. 
year (52 0 


No. Name. 
123, Fearndale, 
124 David's Little 
125, Alec Green, 


125/127, Grandmother 
1.25 
1.25 
1.235 
1.25 


the Snow, 
128, The Brewer's 
130,,8idney Grey, 


134. Jessie Dyson, 
135, Faith Hayne, 


house 








SSORTE 


exchange card. It has print 
ber, catalogue of books, libra 
cost but 134: 

other 


Fuled, and a simple plan 
‘c. each ; aly more than ordinary li 





“Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


126. Buy Your Own Cherries 
and Other Stories, 


128, Jennie’s Geranium; Lostin 


13L. Froggy's Little Brother, 
132. Jessie s Struggles, 
5} 133. Dot and Her Treasures, 


i34 Black Bob, Scrub, the Work- 


y, 
139, Millerton People, 
140. Duties and Duties, 
e (156 books) free on application. Sample book and envelope, 8 cents, 
«—Five or more books, at 6 cte. each; 
or more, at 6}¢ cts. each ; 50 or more at bY cts. each; 40 or more, at 514 cts. each; 50 
; 200 or more, at 444 ots. each, Subscription price per 


umbers 
E ENVELOPE ADDITION —This consists of a strong manilla envelope, lar;e enough to take in any ome 
number of the Library,and which answers not only to protect the books from wear, bat as @ library member's 
on it blan’ for name, residence, and class number, and library number of mem- 


Original 

Price in 
No. Name. Cloth Binding. 
141. The Ourse of Telfourd, 1.25 
142, The Scathed and the Saved, ‘ 25 
(43, Castle Williams, 25 
144 Ruth and Her Friends, i 00 
145. Old Bill’s Good Angel. 75 
146. Mabel’s Experience, 1.00 
147. The Cousins, 125 
148, Under the Curse of the Cup, 1.25 
149. Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, 1.50 
150, Louis’ School Days, 1.50 
15L Blossom and Blight, 1.00 
152, A Candle Lighted by The 


Original 

Price in 

Cloth Binding 
100 

Lad, 100 
1.00] 


ua 


OF 


r 


Dear, 


r 
3 


Fomily, 


SkRSeekes 


John Worth, 153. Bruey, a little worker for 
Christ, 

154. History of a Shilling, Toil 
and Trust, 3 

155. Wee Donald, Chips, 1,00 

166 Digging a ‘Grave with 
Wine-glass, Little Blind 
May, 


te et et et et ee 


~ 
22 


1.25 


v 1.25 





~ 


postpaid, 


10 or more, at ou, cts. each; 15 or 


of exchanging and keeping account of books, The em 





us 
. 


NE a 


3 & & SSSBRSSSERRsTe 


_ 
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Financial and Snsurance. 








THE WEEK. 

The condition of the Paris and London 
money markets continues to improve. 
The Bank of Paris has gained about a 
million and a quarter of dollars during 
the past week, and the Bank of England 
has gained three million dollars, princi- 
pally from the shipments made from 
New York two wecks ago. The rate of 
money at the latter bank was not changed, 
and stands at 5 per cent. ; that at the 
Bank of France was reduced 4 per cent. 
Exchange here continues somewhat 
active at very near the shipping point; 
probably about three millions of gold 
may cover the shipments since our last 
report. The export trade is very much 
hindered by the interior condition of the 
southern Mississippi river region, which 
owing to the additional rains the past 
week has again become very seriously 
flooded; atthe time of writing, however, 
the floods are subsiding, and it is be- 
lieved that the worst is over. These 
floods have kept back cotton shipments 
from Southern ports, and prevented 
thereby the creation of exchange to meet 
our foreign bills. 

Imports continue to be large, and are 
really the disturbing influence in our 
financial affairs. How long and how 
large our importations on the present 
scale are to be kept up is the absorbing 
question. The sooner they return to a 
healthy volume the better for all interests 
at home. We must remember that we 
cannot continue a drain on our reserves, 
which are now made up of gold, as we 
could do before resumption, when they 
were made up virtually of greenbacks. 

Congress is trying by law to fix the 
reserve fund to be kept in the Treasury 
while some of our loose greenback and 
silver politicians are desirous of curtail- 
ing the United States treasury reserve 
fund for the redemption of greenbacks. 
The best element of financiers, headed 
by ex-Secretary Sherman, are insisting 
on a reserve amply large, and of gold 
coin, to meet any possible contingency. 
It would be a misfortune to substitute 
silver for any part of this fund, as some 
of the silver agitators in Congress are 
trying to do; for the moment the gold 
fund was exhausted, in case of a contin- 
gency, the silver coin of the present 
standard of weight would not have re- 
demptive virtue sufficient to meet the 
requirements. No one would take silver, 
and the result would be a suspension of 
specie payments. It will be a blessing 
if ever the average Congressman comes 
to know the first lessonsin sound finance ; 
then we may hope for some legislation 
to relieve us from further coinage of 
silver on a basis of vighty-five cents to 
the dollar. An international standard 
for silver dollars is one thing, and a 
domestic coinage purely, of an under- 
valuation compared with gold, is another. 

We have had some unworthy legisla. 
lation in the State Legislature of New 
Jersey. A bill has just passed over 
the Governor’s veto, permitting railway 
corporations to pay off their bonded 
debts as they may become due by the 
issue of stock shares at not below par. 
This of itself, as a principle and as a 
policy, is good, but this particular bill 
was passed to aid one set of men in 
keeping control of the New Jersey Rail- 
way Co., against another set who are 
supposed to hold the majority of the 
present shares, and in this light it isa 
bad piece of legislation. 

The bank statement still continues to 
show the heavy accumulation of funds 
in the United States Treasury. Deposits 
have fallen off this week over $7,000,000, 
made up of $2,500,000 of gold and $500,- 
000 legal tenders, with a reduction of 
over $3,000,000 in loans. This statement, 
made up as itis on the average system, 
does not represent the condition of the 
banks at the close of the week. The 





Secretary of the Treasury has notified | 


the public that he will anticipate the pay- 


ment of the bonds under the 106th call 
without rebate on the interest, and this | 


cause Will release about $10,000,000 now 
lying idle in the Treasury. We do not 


anticipate any serious stringency in the | 
money market for the remainder of the | 


month. In fact we shall not experience 
any great inconvenience in that directicn 
for the next four or five months, unless 
gold shipments continue. 

The money market is easier at the 
close, though it has been active for the 
week. The stock market is more settled 
than a week ago, and inclined to a 
steadier condition and better tone. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 





Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
ag interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities, 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. , 


Fisk co Hatch, 
EIGHT PER CERT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK 


FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 








the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 


The Financial Association of Ontario, 
LONDON, CANADA. 


JOSEPH D. S6Uusr, | EDWARD LE RUEY, 
Presiden | Managing Director. 


~ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


6 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCH, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Canital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND Japbt y Fay 3 SECURITIES furnished 


Corporate vate Investors 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
Usmpentes — lines under construction, 
d their bonds purchased or negotiated 
AMIN ANCIAL NEGOTI ATIO} ‘s cond@ucted for 
States, Counties, ‘Towns and sano and for Railroad 
Comp: apiece and other C: ‘orporatio: 
ONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property is in the hands of Receivers or 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on Commiasion 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
fa and other information furnisbed on ap- 
P on. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


'THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 





Net Assets, January 1, 1881, . : ; ; ‘ ; *A7_ 833,628 
RECEIVED IN 1881. 
For Premiums, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . $5,238,811 82 
For Interest aud Rents, 2 830,828 O08 
Profit and Loss, . r . 91,626 11 8,160,766 01 


$55,994 394 71 


Disbursed 1881. 
To PoLioy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
endowments, $3,718,646 87 
Surplus returned to Poliey- holde rs, 1,284,342 53 
Lapsed and surrendered Policies, 1,081,234 81 
ToraL To PoLicy-HOLDERs, $6,084 224 21 


EXPENSES : 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 
others employed onsalary,  . 103,541 93 
Medical Examiners’ fees, 10,540 25 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 
Estate, and all other Expenses, 276,607 84 


$286,707 05 


$677,487 07 

454,590 06 
— - &7,216,301 34 
$48,778,098 37 


TAXEs, ‘ 


Baranog NEt Assets, Deo. 31, 1881, 





Schedule of Assets. 


Loan upon Real Estate, first lien, . ; . S18 us7 2ot 12 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . ; . ; 101 305 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force, ; ; 47 600 47 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Compas ; 12.657 974 92 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds, , £GIS 853 10 
:| Cost of State Bonds, ‘ ; J : Gi9 99) 00 
Cost of City Bonds, : , ‘ ; ‘ : : 2 012,300 84 
Cost of other Bonds, . : : - ; ; ,407,. 480 OO 
Cost of Bank Stock, . ‘ ; : ‘ : 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 26 000 00 
Cash in Bank, ; : ; ‘ ’ : 2.933.319 50 
Balance due from agents, secured, . : . ; 33,399 14 


$48,778,093 27 


App 
Interest due and accrued, . : : . : . $926,583 50 
Rents accrued, ; ; : : , ; 14,873 88 
Market value of stocks and bends over cost, . $97,676 02 
Net premiums in course of collection, : NoNE. 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums, . 13 O58 ( 


-—— $1,450,691 43 





$50,258,784 85 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-insure all outstanding policies, 


net assuming 4 per cent. interest, 
All other liabilities, 


#45 810,598 00 
° 1,060,614 87 
——-~——— 46,871,212 87 


Surpivus by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent., : : , - ¥3 387, 571 98 
Surpius by New York Standard, 4} per cent., about 6,500,000 00 





Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1881, 
Policies in force December 31, 1881, 63,913, insuring, 


8.30 per cent. 
#159,039,867 89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 

W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Secretary, 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary, 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 
General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 





1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, 
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Farm and Garden 


One chiect of The Christian Union ta to Goa- 
pelize ali the dustrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


| 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
oeired, The farms of the United States — 
homes and employment for more than one-half ov 
people, and Furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Ax the Government 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 60 it xhould give to the tiller of the soil the | 
lights of practicat science and experience, } 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


A BOYS’ DAY. | 


Houghton Farm, at Mountainville, | 
Orange Co., N. Y., has already claimed 
the attention of our readers through the 
illustrated supplement which Mr. Abbott’s | 
graphic pen and Mr. Church’s skillful 
pencil furnished to The Christian Union 
iast Full. Its aim is not only to become 
a thorough experimental station for 
scientific agriculture, but also to develop 
progressive agriculture by the example 
of its successes and failures. In accord- | 
ance with this aim, the twenty-second of 
February was set apart as a ‘ Boys’| 
Day.” Invitations wer through 
the county press, to all the boys, young | 
men, and older ones if they chose, of 
the county to spend the day on the 
farm. About five hundred persons re- 
sponded by their presence to the invita- | 
tion, part of them 
and young men. Three young 
who are the farm as_ pupils 
acted as a reception committee, and an 
hour or sO was spent, before the ex- 
ercises of the programme began, in an 
inspection of the farm buildings and live | 
stock. Then Major Henry E. Alvord, 
the manager of the farm, gave an address | 
in the big barn in ‘* Washinugton’s | 
Birthday,” in which the lessons of his | 
life especially applicable to farmers were | 
brought out. Following this came an 
‘*object-lesson” from Dr. Manly Miles, 
the director of experiments on the farm. 
With the aid of a stereopticon and a col- 
lection of photographs of blooded stock, | 
famous horses, and some most interest-| 
ing instantaneous views of trotting and 
running horses in motion, Dr. Miles| 
gave the company some advice as to| 
how they might have animals. 
The next exercise, according to the} 
programme, was lunch, and it seemed | 
to be highly appreciated; it was | 
a good illustration of the fact, which The 
Christian Union believes is a most im- | 
portant one, that young men need phys- | 
ical food well as mental, and that a 
good physical education is a twin neces- | 
sity with the education of the mind. 
After lunch the company again assem- 
bled in the big barn, and Major Alvord | 
announced five premiums which Hough. | 
ton Farm offers, on certain stipulated | 
conditions, for the best crops of Indian | 
corn raised on plots of land of one-fourth 
of an acre by country boys of eighteen | 
years of age or under. The conditions 
are carefully framed to obtain scientific 
work, and the aim is, in giving the pre- 
miums, to stimulate the boys to a begin- 
ning at scientific farming. The remain- 
cer of the afternoon was spent in a 
further inspeetion of the farm and stock, 
and in five-minute speeches, and ques-| 
tions and answers about farming—in | 
fact, an impromptu farmers’ meeting, in 
which some of the young men took an 
able part. When the time for leave-tak- | 
ing argived it was the general verdict | 
that the day was a most instructive and 
entertaining one. 

Such, briefly, .s a description of what 
was dune in one day, and on one farm, 
for the boys, and we trust the example 
will be copied. The boys constitute the | 
most valuable stock on the farm, and, 
like everything else, they need cultiva- 
tion and care. After reading of this 
Houghton Farm celebration, sit down 
and arrange a ‘‘ Boys’ Day” at your own | 
home or in your neighborhood. If you 
cannot do it on a big scale, doitona 


sent, 


the larger boys 
men 


on 





good 


as 


j 
| 


| to 


| they are 


| MORE 


| wintry weather. 


| a comfortable hennery. 


| Stormy. 
| an out-building they will need nothing better, 


| open shed at noon in winter. 


small one. If you can only plant an in- 
terest in and appreciation of the farmer’s 
and those of your 
of 


work in your own boys 


nei you will have sown one 


the most valuable crops of the season. 


ghbors, 


SALT FOR STOCK. 


This is absolutely necessary for the | 
alth and thrift of all domestic amimals, 


lighta our coasts for aad it should be so placed that they can | weather of Jauuary 


get it to lick at pleasure, and then they | 


never take an excess. The best method 


| for giving this is in the form of Liver- 


pool rock salt, in lumps of a large size, 
| which may be placed in the manger of 
each animal, or in an open box, from 
| which water will leak freely, in the yard | 
or pasture, as rain does not then dissolve | 
or waste it. If this salt is not to be ob- 
tained at a moderate price, then take 
wooden trough of requisite length, smear 


a 


| the bottom a halfinch or so thick with 
|tar, and sprinkle fine cheap salt on this, 


no thicker than to make it adhere close 
the tar. Thus with this, as well as 
with the rock salt, no animal can take an 
excess; and the tar licked in with the 
salt is also healthy. This box should 
have a cover over it in yard or field to 
keep out the rain, and so high that the 
| animals can get their heads under it and 
lick the salt at pleasure. 








VALUE OF PLANTING TREES. 


There are thousands of acres of almost 
worthless rough, stony, and poor sandy 
lands in the Eastern and Middle States 
which if properly planted with forest trees 
would in a few years become highly val- 
uable from their growth. Among those 


| most certain at present to give the largest 
| profit are the red cedar, yellow locust, 


sugar maple, hickory and black walnut. 
The timber of this last is now the most 
valuable of all growoin America, as single 
lurge trees are worth from $20 to over 
$100 each, according to their size and 
facility of getting them to market. The 


|maple is not only valuable for timber, 


but still more so for the production of 
sugar. The black walout and hickory 
yield excellent nuts as we'l as timber, 
and on one sort of the latter we know 
grown With shells as tender as 
the almond, and their meat is of the 
| richest quality. 
| price. 








FROM THE MAIL. 
(The editor of this department will be glad lo 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


ABOUT ‘CHEERFUL CHICKENS.” 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

Friend Powell’s communication on the sub- 
|ject of ‘* Cheerful Chickens” is thoroughly 
| orthodox, timely and suggestive. Untold 
numbers of intelligent people who keep do- 
mestic fowls will admit that sunshine is very 
important for fowls as well as for quadrupeds, 
and yet, on account of the lack of proper ex 
ecutive ability, their fowls are obliged to avail 


| themselves of the comforts and luxuries result- 
| ing from sun-baths in the winter as they can, 


without even suitable protection or breast- 


| work to shield them from the nortbern cold. 


How to doit isthe grand practical question. 


iI have kept domestic fowls for nearly forty 


years, and my uniform practice has been— 


; wherever my home war—to make an open 


shed facing the south for the protection and 
comfort of the fowls during the day-time in 
I think justas much of pro- 
viding such a comfortable place as preparing 
Fowls like an open 
shed fronting the south better than &hennery, 
except when the weather is very cold and 
If fowls can have the sunny side of 


provided the ground is covered with straw or 
jong manure. Fowls do not like to stand on 
suow and ice any more than human beings do, 
who like to keep their feet warm. My prac- 
tice always has been to make a shed about 
two feet high, and make the south edge of the 
roof just high enough to permit the sun to 
shine on fowls at the north part of the 
Of course the 
east and west ends of the shed are boarded up 
to keep out the cold winds and the snow. 
During the present winter (as [am just fitting 


These nuts sell at a high [ 


|up anew home and have not built the hen- 
nery) I extemporized a comfortable corner 
about four by five feet square for the hens, at 
the corner of the temporary work- 
shop, made of loose boards. The sash of a 
‘large window forms the south side of their 
| apartment, and with a few boards on the east 
|side I made a delightful place for them to 
| stand in the sunshine during the day. We 
have eight pullets which roll out eggs every 
| day, and have laid right through all the cold 
That open shed pro- 
motes cheerfulness and eggs. 
Ess E. TEE, Sr. 


southeast 


ORANGE, N. J. 








SUGGES rIONS. 

HINTs FOR MaRCu. — This is the first of the 

active spring months with the gardener, and 
|in many localities it will be soon enough to 
start a hot bed; these directions for culture 
will then apply better to April than March. 
|} One ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory, and a week’s experience, with close 
observation, will teach you more than a 
volume. Those of our readers who have 
started their hot-bed must attend to it care- 
fully. The care is not great, and will soon 
become & habit; but it must be given prompt- 
ly and without fail. All plants under glass 
require attention, and air must be given at 
any and every favorable opportunity. The 
sun heat on a close-confined frame will soon 
destroy the plants, and neglecting to close 
them on a raw, cold day will check their 
growth, and possibly injure them beyond 
recovery. Watering must be attended to, 
using tepid, not cold water, and should the 
soil become packed or crusted, loosen it 
slightly with a hand weeder, which will 
greatly stimulate the growth of the plants. 
Seedlings, when large enough, should be 
transplauted to other frames, setting them 
out at least an inch apart, and for this pur- 
pose @ cold frame will answer; but if not 
transplanted they should be thinned out. 
We would suggest to some—and doubtless we 
have many amongst our cottage friends 
whose wants are few, and the detail of a hot- 
bed is beyond their time and inclination—a 
simple plan to raise early vegetables by 
means Of window-boxes. These, well drained 
with broken crocks and filled to within an 
inch of the top with a good garden soil, may 
be sown with such varieties of early vegeta- 
bles as cabbage, cauliflower, egg plant, let- 
tuce, pepper, tomatocs, etc.; you will then 
have a supply of vegetable plants fully a 
month earlier than by waiting for out-door 
sowing, as your plants will be ready to set 
out at the time you would otherwise have to 
sow them.—[Buist’s Almanac. 
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MILK GENTLY.—Milking 18 an art, and the 
farm hand who knows how to milk preperly is 
more valuable to the careful dairyman than 
any other help. Of course anybody cap milk, 
and some can milk a dozen cows before break- 
fast. The carcful manager, however, is not 
sv anxious for tast help as he is to employ 
those who are careful. The operation should 
never be hurriec, but the milk should be 
drawn steadily and, as it flows, naturally. 
Some cows bave very tender teats, and the 
rapid milkman forgets this fact in his en- 
deavor to make speed. The cow that is 
naturally impatient and fretful does not like 
to submit to rough handling, and her disposi- 
tion is soon ruined by such treatment. With 
the constant irritation she will fail in quan- 
tity, and be less productive, just as any 
human being would fail to perform faithful 
service when laboring under mental aflliction 
or trouble. As the udder becomes distended 
and filled with milk the desire on the part of 
the cow is to be relieved of its contents, and 
she willingly submits to it for the relief it 
occasions. The constant practice of being 
milked at stated intervals impresses itself 
strongly upon her, and she will seldom offer 
resistauce without cause. When acow, there- 
fore, that has been a patient deliverer of milk 
becomes fractious the fault can always be 
traced to the milkman. 


EarLy CHICKENS.—There is an increasing 
demaud for early chickens, and the price 
usually regulates the supply. Of course, 
there are Dot many brooding fowls at this 
season of the yeur, but by meaus of incuba- 
tors and artificial mothers it is possible to 
turn winter into summer und hatch chickens 
at any time. Edwin Leonard, a West  aaye, | ie 
tield boy, ‘The Springfield Republican” says, 


an incubator with fifty dozen eggs, and ex- 
pects to hear the voice of the little innocents 
about the lst of February. He has an instru- 
ment for testing the fertility of the eggs, and 





who is wintering some 300 fowls, has started | 





can throw light upon the subject in all its! ,.,, growers, 


stages. Science and art combined are bound 
to obliterate the adage, ‘‘ Never count chick- 
ens before they are hatched.” We advise 
our readers to look into the matter of artifi- 
cial hatchers and brooders. Those that have 
tried them praise them highly. 


WaRM STABLES.—Stables should be warm 
enough so that horses may be comfortable 
without blankets, then the blankets will do 
good service as coverings when the animal is 
left standing out in the street. The practice 
of covering @ horse with a blanket in the 
stable, to be removed as soon as he is taken 
out, is like a man wearing his overcoat in- 
doors, and taking it off when he goes out into 
the open air. 

BLANKET YOUR PLants.—It may be well 
to remind those who grow window plants 
that by removing them from the window, and 
arranging a cover of uewepapers over them, 
they may be preserved from hurm in severely 
cold nights. With the plants, as with our- 
selves, it 1s not so much that cold comes in as 
that the heat goes off, and often « slight pro- 
tection wil) prevent the escape of keat. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Is the solvent, if you must take quinine. Dis- 
olve the quinine in one-half a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate, then mingle in half a tum- 
bler of water. 
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Vegetable Garden 


No. 8 of Tue Farm Lisrary. 


can Agriculturist. Only 10 cls. 


A Complete Guide for any one 
who desires to grow, with profit, the best of foods for the table. 
For the Farm Garden, or the Kitchen Garden of the town and 
village resident. By Dr. Byron D. Halsted, editor of the Ameri- 
Address E. H. Libby, Chicago, Il. 


10cts. 





YALL on your Jeweler, Drug sist, Hardware Dealer, 
) Tobacconist or Notion Deuler for Danger 
field’s Igniting Match Case. If not found, 
send t» the Factory 34c. and cet one SOLID NICKEL 
SILVER. De cpr p F. 8. DANGF! (YIELD, 
Paten tee ands ‘a An born. * 


SEEDS4 


I will give you the best Seeds = 
for the least money of any firm 
2 America or refund. Western 

is are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they never % 
fail. I used 6000 tbspaper to print 50000 
pretty Catalogues Illustrate dw ith $2000 
worth of engravings. It beats the world, 
worth many dollars, FREE. Prices below 
all, R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 
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Extra Early, Very Dw arf (8 t to 10 inches), Re- 

quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Rev. Henry werd Beecher says: 
$ So Another y 


** Your peas are wonderful ; 
ear, I donot mean to plant any 
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e-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, 5: 


; by mail, post-paid. 
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FLOWER SEED PLawis 


HANDBOOK” 
Farm A caren SMALLIFRUITS AND 


GARDEN REIS! 5 





ESTABLISHED 1245, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansics, and a descrip- 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLI 
Seeds, Bult lants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 
ure. 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclu ively 
to the garden, Its contributors are all acknowledged authorit 
on the subjects treated by them 
Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber 
commenced January, 188. 
1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay st. Now-York. 





Vol. i1L 





TREES, TREES, TREES!!! 


The Largest and Best Stock of Trees in New 
England. Embracing every thing in the nursery 
line, and of the BFST QUALITY. 

10,000 CHAMPION QUINCE. 
A new and Very Desirable Varicty. 75,000 Cherry 
and La Versailles Currants. Those wanting nur- 
sery stock will find it to their interest to correspond 
with us. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


BEST WyeaT 


wo GRAZING LANDS sxe rovno on 
wwe NOrthern Pacific R. R, 


w» MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 











Low PRICES ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: | 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aart. | 
Sr. Pauc, Minn. | 


E. A. REEVES’S@ 


OLD ESTABLISHED < 
Seed Store.§& 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. Es 


MENTION THIS Paver. 








1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 2 
all applicants. 
{Mention this paper. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
. CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
che — L i 








The Best is the 


| CHAS. P. BURDE . 





THRESHERS =" 


free, THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Mansfield, 0. 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
viewsof farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 





Descriptive Allastrass od Nursery Cata- 
legne of 56 p ore Sent to all applicants. 


VM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


Keene, N. ! 


it you love Rare Flowers, pron 
only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yoru, January 25th, 1882, 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 81st December, 

IGE... cecccccccvccecessecccscescces $4,039,457 10 
Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

Ist January, 1881 .........eeeeeeees 1,587,534 47 


Total 








Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 185 ~ to 8ist December, 1581.. $4,110,176 72 


Losses paid during the -- — —— 
same period............ $1,7 75,882 80 

teturne of Pre- ——-— 
miums and 
Expenses. . $924,227 02 





The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
Loaus secured by Stocks, and other- 


WIRE 2.20 cccccccccccccccccccccscccece 1,729,500 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, eee 491,148 18 
Premium Notes an@ Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
SN RE 5 0 vn ynhesc doses crccceses "347, 165 99 
Ris ooo 0050000 scccsuveiad $13, 165, 466 | 40 











Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
willbe redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. Hi. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
o-——— 


TRUSTEES: 








J. D, JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES S DENNIS. EDMUND } A CORL IES, 
W. ti. H. MOORE, JOHN EL 

LEWIS CURTIS RDOLPHL tr Ridy NE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, } OBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES Le CHAS. H. MANSHATLY. 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W, 1 
GORDON ed =DWIN D. 

A. A. RA 

WM. sTURGIs, 


BENJ. H. FIELD 
JOSIAH O. LO 





WILLIAM E. OU baE, ] YOR. 

ROYAL PHELPS ILLIAM H. FOGG 

THOS. F. ou NGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 


WILLI AN DEGROOT, 
HENRY COLLINS, 
ih RIKER. 


J.D. [resident 

PAATLEN DENNIS, Vice Pre’ 

Y° H. H. M¢ QORE, : 3d Vice Pres’ t. 
~ A. RAV N, 3d Vice Pres't 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


HA 
TOUS dD. HEWLET 
ILLIAM H. W a 








J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 

#4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letiere of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE m ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills Exchange eg meke Telegraphic 


Tranef OF at Europe, etc. 
isso. 
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FR. BECK & CO., 
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E KHTANTHONY &:€0:Sen-romc} 
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Security from Loss by Burgl ry, Robbery, 
Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDEL Pry 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
327-331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTSS PERESTC AL. 


CAPITAL, - - %2, 000, 0090 | 
The Company also rent SAFES INSTD! EIR 
BU KGLAR- PROOF 


VAULTS, at ; S vVary.Ueg 
from $15 to $75, according to Fize ira tra eiz, 
Corporations and Bankers; 4 so, ¢ u 
upper vauit for #1 Roor and desks 
vaults provided for Safe-Rentere. 

Me te : DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
TIME- LOCK. 





SECURITIES —y ¢ VALUABLES of every de 
acri pon. inehuass . BONDS and STOCKS, PLAT 
JEWEI DEEDS. 2 taken for SAFE KEEI 
ING, ms SPECIAL Gl AR AN. EEF, at the Lowe 
Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for 
ate charge 

‘HE Company act as EXECUTORS, J DMINIS- 

TRA TORS aud GUARDIANS, and REC! IVE AND 

EXECUTE TRUSTS, of int froy 








the courts, corporations and indi 





ALL TRUST FUNDS ANDINV I “STM 
kept separate and apart from the asset 
pony. As additional security, 
vecial oe! ae lof $1, O00, ¢ 
sible for thei ist oblie ym 


IENTS ore 
a Cor 








WILLS RECFIPTED FOR and sat-ly kept witl 
out charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presideut. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice Presider t, andin charge of 


the Trust Department 
ROBERT Pat TERSON, Treasurer and Secrets 
DIREC Tors 
Stephen A. Celenen, 
Edwara W. Ciark. 
Alexander eaey, 
George F. Tyter, 
Henry C. Gibeon, i" 
C. A. Griscom. 





Safety Fund Insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YVORK, 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Ontstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618, 358 39 


Total Assets, Jan, 1, an 


1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 
All pol icies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law 
PETER NOTT: " AN. President, 


THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Street, 


Kk NEW PATTERNS for the 
found a reproduction of the most 
expensive fabrics of European de- 
nuraetuee. among which appear 
ld Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 


coming 


metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries 
so much used in former times. We offer a 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated 
with antique designs stampcd and raised upon 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


usual facilities for producing these richer 
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of paper-hangings made by 
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Turkish, Russian & Electric 


ATHS, 
34 ult st, Brooklyn HY. 





These bathe are the greatest of luxuries, the beet 
preservatives of health, anda cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neura dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 

ze the circulation, strengthen the muscles 
and beautify the complexion. 


| OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


... HARDENBERGH & CO. 
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BUCCESFORF TO 


STEWART & CO. 





174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefaliy 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velveta, Brussels, Tapestry, 


Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linolewms, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc, 
ALSO, 
LAOE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


| Established 1856. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 





One Price On nd 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


American and Spring Back Diaries on 
band all the year. 


Standard, 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerian, 
and —— Medallion — Pens, 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS, 


Metropolitan Telephone No, Neesau 278, 
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Editorial Department.—letters for this de 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
\Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- | 
will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | 
d. The editors will not be responsible for the | 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by | 
etamps. 


cle 


e.ore 


Business 
advertisements should be 


Department.—Subscriptions and | 
sent to “ The Christian 
New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special | 
eash commissions to Postmasters and others who | 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent | 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on freqnent insertions. Remit by 
draft, cistered letter. Currency 
sent upregistered is at the risk of the sende”. 
sent on cent 


Union, 


money order, or reg 


Specimen copies receipt of three 


stamp. 





TO THOSE WHOSE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS EXPIRE IN MARCH. 


Many of our subscribers are reminded | 
by the date on the yellow label that their | 
subscription to The Christian Union will | 
expire during the present month. The| 
same fact will be brought to their atten- 
tion by the bills for the coming year, | 
which we send with this week's issue. | 

Most of them, we have no doubt, are | 
to renew. Their cordial ex.| 
pressions in the past lead us to count on | 
them with confidence for the future. But 
there are those, possibly, whose minds are 
not yet made up; who have nottaken the 
paper long enough to feel toward it as an 
intimate friend, or whose circumstances, 
maybe, seem to compel reduction of 
the number of newspapers which they 
take: to these the publishers would be 
glad to say a word. 

If during the past year the paper has | 
not been helpfui to you, if it has not 
lightened the weary hours or afforded 
you strength and courage, or suggested 
something thet would make your life 
purer and better, we do not urge you to 
continue it. It aims to do this in every 
jd; ina geod many we have the 
assurance that it accomplishes the aim. 
But where for any cause it does not ac-| 
complish it, some other agency had | 
better be tried. Frankly, if you are not | 
bencfited by The Christian Union you 
had better give it up. But, if on the! 
other hand you have been benefited, in 
however slight a degree, is it not the part 
of wisdom to continue it? It may be 
true y< taking too large a 
pumber of newspapers, aud that some of 
them must be cut off, but can you afford | 
to do without the one which you have 
found helpful? Perhaps it wiil be worth 
while, indeed, considering whether you 
cannot economize somewhere else than | 
on your newspaper list. 

During the coming year, if you con-| 
tinue to take it, we believe you will find 
The Christian Union even more service- 
able than it has been heretofore. The 
editor-in-chief is laying in a stock of in- | 
formation about foreign affairs of which 
our readers will get the direct benefit | 
in the Outlook and editorial columns. | 
What The Christian Union has to say on 
these topics it will say authoritatively, | 
and from the personal knowledge of its | 
editors. Dr. Abbcti’s English trip will! 
no doubt also supply material for one or 
two illustrated supplements, besides add- | 
ing a number of prominent names to the | 
already strong corps of contributors. 
In other lines the paper will be alert and 
fresh. Its most striking feature during | 
the spring months will be a series of | 
papers from eminent Americans telling | 
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|give no clue. 
| twoin Canada, it seemed that we must wait 


| of remonstrance—perhaps of indignant 


| bim his paper. 


ready to announce. No one who wants 
| to know how to succeed should fail to 
|read them when they appear. 


children. 
author employs are most happy and the | 


attractions are in course of preparation, lof this little book ought to be in the 


land will be duly advertised. 


“To succeed in business, don't wor 


work.” 


ry; con't over- 


CAREFULNESS. 


and subscribers some anxiety. Nearly 
every mail brings us one or two letters | 


| wanting either the whole or a part of the | 


writer’s address, or perhaps containing | 
money without any letter to show from | 
whom it comes. <A letter, for instance, | 
came one day last week requestiug us we } 
send the paper to the Rev. , Jackson. | 
ville, without mentioning the State. In| 
such cases the postmark on the envelope | 
sometimes affords means of identifica- 
tion, but in this it was so indistinct as to 
As there are seventeen 
Jacksonvilles inthe United States, besides | 


until our subscriber should send usa letter 


remonstrance, as many under such cir- | 
cumstances do—before we could 
Fortunately, however, a 
postal card came from Lim the same day, 
repeating the order, which though it also 
omitted the address was more legibly 
post-marked, and enabled us§to discover 
that this particular Jacksonville was 
located in Illinois. We do not want to} 
reflect on our subscriber’s omission, but 
| suggest that others, for their ownjbenefi’, | 
if not for ours, take warning by his ex-| 
ample, and state plainly in their letters | 
thei Frequently, too, we | 


send 





ir fufl address. 
receive moncy orders without any letter | 
of advice accompanying them, obliging | 
us to take a memorandum of the remit- 
tance and hold it until letter shall 
come. One came in this way the other 
day from Millville, New Jersey. We 
have no clue to the sender, and must 
wait either until he begins to wonder 
at the non-appearance of his paper or, if 
he be an old subscriber, at the unchanged 
date on the yellow label. Another | 
instance appears in this morning’s mail. | 
The writer simply says ‘‘I don’t care for | 
the paper another year.” The post- | 
mark indicates that he lives at Glags- 
boro, N. J., but the letter, if such it can | 


a 





| be called, does not give his address, nor, 


even his name. 


| dren. 


“The ti 


as ilcomes; 


s sail to catch the breeze 


ul winds d 


ue sailor trims h 
dont let he 


ca 


‘scouraye you 


| the change tg sivvre to « 


ADVERTISING 
AGE. 
Ose of our advertisers states that of 
the people who answered his advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union as large 
proportion seventy-five 
bought his goods. 
good an illustration 
give of the value of the advertising | 
columns of The Christian Union. It 
seems to suggest that our subscribers | 
are thoughtful people, who read the 


OUR PATRON- 


> al 
cent. 
This is perhaps as 
any we could! 


as 


7 . 
per 


as 


;columns with a definite want in view, 


and when they have found that which is 
likely to satisfy it they send for it, as in| 
this case. Itis for this reason that we| 
are especially anxious to keep our ad. | 
vertising columns free from objection- | 


‘able matter, and while it is sometimes | 


hard to draw the line between that) 
which may and may not properly appear, 

we believe that the paper errs but seldom | 
on the latter side. The attention of our| 
readers is called this week to the adver- 
tisement of one of The Christian Union’s | 
own reprints. The pamphlet, ‘‘The Train- | 
ing of Children,” comprises four articles by | 
“H. H.,” three of which have already | 
appeared in tLe paper, the fourth being | 
entirely fresh and hitherto unpublished. 


| Christian Union. 
jtant duties with which she is charged. 
|be sent for fifteen cents each, or at the 


A little care in remitting money for | 


| subscriptions will save us no little trouble | number of the books have been printed, 


| SELLEY BROS., 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


‘hands of every mother who reads The 
It cannot fail to be of 
service in the fulfil/ment of the impor- 


Copies, as the announcement states, will 


rate of $10 per hundred. Only a limited 
and we recommend those who wish them 
to send in their orders early. 


“aim to excelin some special branch of your 
usiness ; that will bring a reputation and event- 
ually prey ” 


A BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LEONARD 
BACON 
seems to be called for by the many grateful 
and appreciative notices of his life which 
uave recently appeared. Aid in preparing 
the work is earnestly asked of any persons 
who may have in their possession letters or 
other documents which can be of use. Such 
documents will be carefully preserved and 


The illustrations which the | 


America Ahead! — 


Other | style is bright and vivacious. A copy | 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 
ASK FOR IT! BUY wi : TRY IT! 1g 


EASTER CARDS AND NOVELTIES, 


All leading makers and hand-painted designs. 


VAN KLEEGK, CLARK & 60., 
STATIONERS, 


Nos, 234 and 235 Broadway, N. Y., 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. 





returned if desired. They may be sent to! 
THE MISSES BACON, 247 Church Street, | 
New Haven, Conn. | 

“ Fix a 


earn 


standard of quaiity, that your customers | 


to know what they are buying.” 


Ir 1s Worth REMEMBERING that nobody 
enjoys the nicest surroundings if in bad 
health. There are miserable people about 
to-day with one foot in the grave, when a 
bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic would do 
them more good than all the doctors and 
medicines they have ever tried. See adv. 


** Suecess is a greased pole ; 
top by a single effort.” 


don't expect to reach 
the 


A WONDERFUL Gymnasium, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscke of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. 
Bros., 
City. 





inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New | | 


‘Itisa bad bargain which is not proptadle to} 
both sides.” 


Tue COLOR AND LUSTER OF YOUTH are} 
restored to faded or gray hair by the use of 
Parker’s Hair Balsam, a harmless dressing 
highly esteemed for its perfume and purity. 


SEND name and odivess to Cragin & Co., | 
Philadelphis, Pa., for cook-book free. 
w ANTED. 

YOUNG LADY, who can take some respon- 

sibility and will be kind and patient, is wanted 

in a minister's family to assist in the care of chil- 

Address, PASTOR, 135 Mercer {3t., Jersey 
N.J. 








City, 


ALABASTINE. 
FOR WALLS ‘AND CEILINGS. 


Unequaled for Durability, Beauty and Economy. 
It is a valuable discovery, and has almost entirely 
superseded Kalsxomine. It produces a fine, lasting 
and handsome finieh. | 


It Will Pay You 


nd for a sampie Card and Testimonials to 
82 Burling Slip, New York, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago, and 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


to st 





WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 


Send 3c. 
and price-list. 


GA The POPE M’F’C CO. 


KD 
Cie 619 Washington Street, 
. Boston, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


stamp for catalogue 





Gifford | |) 


| for 


Mail orders receive careful attention. 


Tue “Warersuay” $3.5 O.—The Cheapest, Reliable 


* ' ' 
STEM-WINDING WATGH 
In the World! 

very Watch warranted. They are 

t known 2s Corr ct Time Keepers, 

it thousands are buving them in 
ore! ference to higher priced watches. 
Gents size, 2in, diameter. By send- 
ing $3.65, I willsend by Registered Mail 
and yuarantee the Watch to reach you 
sale y. PF, DEWING, 233 Broapway, 
New York City. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


In eaby use in 15,000 facto- 
riea and dairies. For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
AMOUNT OF CREAM, HAVE 
NO EQUAL. 

‘ “ J Made in FOUR STYLES, 

TEN SIZES each. Durable and ornamental. Skim 

automatically without lifting the cans. mar OLD 

in the CREAM GATHERING plan. Four GOLD 

MEDALS and Six SILVER Medats tor SU- 
PEKIORILY. Also Davis Swing Churns, Butter 
Workers, Printe ra, &c., &c. Send postal for circu- 


(Main Store.) 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.¢ Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Worth Sending For, 


| Dr. J. H. Schenck, of Philadelphia, has 
' just published a book on ‘* Diseases of the 
Lungs and How They Can be 
Cured,’’ which he offers to send free, postpaid, 
to allappticants. It contains valuable information 
all who suppose themselves afilicted with or 
liable to any disease of the throat or lungs. Address 





‘DR, J.H. SCHENCK & SON, 


538 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


THE ORGUINETTE 





Automatic, “Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 


Prices, $8 to $30. 
Large Instru ments, $30 to $2,500 
-producing instruments 


The most wouderfui music 
in tha world. lay everything. Anyone can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Send for 


circular t» the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Brondway, between 12th and 13th 
reets, Rew York. 
t#- Beware of imitations, and 1y none but thoee 
bearing our oame, 


- WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone has in- 
duced us to use it in all 
our leading Corsets. 

810 REWARD 
will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
Coraline breaks with 
six months’ ordinary 
wear. 

Price by mail, W 
(coutil), 5 
minol, ed 
Nursing, ai L- Cora- 
line or Flexible a 
$1.25; Mieses’, 81.00 

For sale by leading 
merchants. 

Beware of worthless 
initations boned 





cord. 
972 ;Broanway, N - Ye 


WARNER BROS., 872 


our readers what are the clements of| They contain, as those who have read 
success in the several professions. These | the three papers will recollect, timely 
pe with the names of their distir-| practical and helpful suggestions 

guished authors, we shall shortly be| mothers in regard to the training of oats 


W. BAKER & Co., 
at Dorchester, Mass. 


END to Shaw, Applin & C 5 Boston, 
| Cusalegue of Church Furniture emneniduaed 


All-Night t Inhalation. 

A new, radical) avd es cee curefor CATARRH. 
Tt hos cured where all other means failed. Send oor 
c.reular. ae, ae INHALER So" 1520 Chee 
nut 8t., 





pere, 


~ 


Ss 











ts 
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1H. 
for 
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Marca 9, 1882. 

















RH. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR | 
OUR LADIES 


SILK SUITS, 


TRAINING 


COMPRISING 


FOUR BRIEF, 


OF CHILDREN. 


By H. H. 


REPRINTED 


FROM 


The 


PRACTICAL 
IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT ; ti 
| AND Christian 
$16.84. 
IS A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULARITY. A | i 
CIRCULAR GIVING FULL DESORIPTION OF| HELPFUL Union 
THEM WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY AD-| 
e883 UPUN APPLICATION. 
Seip ebinuete F | PAPERS ON we an 
' 
PAMPHLET 
#0 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR | EDUCATION 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN DKESS SILK, IN THREE OF 
QUALITIES, 99c., $1.25, AND $1.49 
C. J. BONNET’S BLACK DRESS S1LK, 15 QUALI- OF THE 
TIES, RANGING FROM 69. to $3.98 PER YARD. THIRTY-SIX 
WHICH IS 25 PER CENT. LOWER THAN SIMI- 
LAR GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED. YOUNG P. GES. 


WE ARE SELLING A LOW QUALITY OF LU 
PIN’S CELEBRATED 


BLACK CASHMERE | 


AT 49c., A VERY FINE QUALITY AT 59%., AND 
EXTRA SUPERFINE AT 74c. 


LADIES’ CLOTH, 


BEST QUALITY, IN ALL COLORS, 54 INCHES 
WIDE, AT 9c, PER YARD. 








I, Seeds of Cruelly and Fear 


It Burnt Children, 
Ill A Victory of Love. 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 


| that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY | readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


PELLUCIDITE. 

A Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either in- 
side or outside work. It is speciallly adapted for 
Front Doors, Sash, Floors, Hard Wood Finish, etc., 
or anywhere that a durable and handsome finish is 
wanted. Send for circular to 

SEELEY BROS., 
32 Barling Slip, New York. 





NV ADISON SQUARE GARDEN.—Grand Re- 
pA splendent Opening, Monday, March 13th. P 


THE CHRISTIAN 





Price, per Copy —. . , » 15 cents 


“ Hundred , , » $10.00 





UNION, 


22 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW York. 





T. Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth in Monster 





evn semplots end gueweoes ahowy in cae, Tes | “Et” nam Popuiar Recreation. 
PICTURE-MAKINGC NOW SIMPLE ENOUCH FOR ALL 
TO LEARN HOW. 


immense Menageries, containing 8,ecimens of every 
wild bird and beast ever seen in captivity. The two 
Baby Elephants, ‘‘ Bridgeport” and ‘* Columbia.” 
Giants, dwarfs, midgets, 22 trained elephants, 10 
giraffes, 20 camels, and myriads of other astounding 


wonders. 
"BEST IN THE WORLD” 
RONT END. _ REVERSE ENO. 












FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK . - 3c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 
A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Vesigns for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps end Boots, Laces, &c., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of SixCents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 


' r i 

Emptoyment fore Ladies. 

The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and introducin 
their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies on 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
py where inect with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and see 
* cure ee eee Ro on 

neen ity Suspender Co., Cincinn. 

OP Leading Phyticians secceumend these Sasuen. wa 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely popular book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
in one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
inAmerica. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDER 


ESTABLISHED 1928. misters all War- 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N ¥ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charehet 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


























Price, 


READ “HOW TO MAKE PICTURES.” 


.° Cloth, bound, 75 cts. 


IIlustrated Cover 50 cts 






‘CNVE NO SHIALS ITvy 


“SHRMON OLS Wo. ‘paaqueENy ‘syn oiydersoyoud 


Descriptive Price-List Free upon Application. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. Scovill Manufacturing Co., 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


( . N.Y. 
manufacture « supergt guai Bas, 
stenton elven, OHUGE B ‘ 








419 and 421 Broome Street, New York. 


“ CHICKERING 
PIANO 


SO a RRA I 

Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
g to be desired. @The Chickering SQUARE 


PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaleds 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
tly celebrated patented metallic action, 





forever prevents the possibility of at- 





heric interference with the aciion of the 


nstrument, and adapts it for use in any 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


- Se ———— 


& 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimere 
No. 112 Fitth Avenue New York. 


y 


y 


BEATTY’S Organs 27 stops S90. Pianos $125 up. 
Factory running day and night. Papers 
free. Address DANIEL F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 





“AND NOT 






— EY 2 Des ATE WEAR OUT, 
sO L by Watchmakers. By mail. 30 cte. Cir- 

culars FREE, J.8. BIRCH & CO., 34 
Dey 8t., N. Y. 








BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Ue... CORSET 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrapgement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLE 1 PERFECT FUT. 
TING t} 

Is Appr 

I 


For sale by all leading dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50, 
Lady Agents wanted. 

Manufactured by 


FOY.HARMON&CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





set 





sd by the Rest 
Aysicians, 


MONEY REFUNDED 








S EFORE PUMCTIASIOG BUMNATURE 


Send for manufacturer's Illustrated Catalogue of 
104 pages, containing (0) engra\ ings of all styles of 
Furniture, with price-list, which will be mailed to 


avy address on re’ eipt of fifty cents, or delivered in 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, C. O. D. Ad- 
dress £. C, BARLOW, Furniture Trade Bureau , 


50 Canal Street, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. | 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


cuvéars Washinton ¢ 


By Mary Clemmer, It portrays the “inner life," 
Sights and Scenes, Marvelsand Mysteries of the Capitol; 
tells of the daily life at the White House and of all ite 
famous occupants; shows the wonders and inside workings of 
every Government Department; and gives truthful revelations 
of life *: behind the scenes,” “ as a wide-awake woman sees it.’* 
45 fine Engravings. The bestselling book out. Agents Wanted. 
Ladiesdograndly. Extra Terms given. Send forcirculars tothe 

MARTFORD PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn, 

7 A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 
¢ Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
«. 8. Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 











$7 7 7 a Year and expenses toagents. Outfitfree. 
Address P. ©. VICKERY. Ausrneta. Me. 
A. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


‘arsons’ Purgative Pills make Nev 
Blood, and will completely change the bh od in 
he entiresystem in three months. Any 4 weon 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 19 yeeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such @ thing 
a a ge Sent by mail for 8 letter stalaps, 

‘I, 8S. JOHNSON & CO Boston, 3's, 
‘ormerly Bangor, Me. 4 


’ A MONTH FOR 
TUDENTS 
Teachers, S"YS5n7S: 


Men, Ladies aud Agents, taking orders for LETTERS 
“ 

or “ Infidelity Rebuked 

To COL. INGERSOLL. and Truth Victorious,” 

now the most popwar NEW BOOK in the field. 

Both a SHIELD anda SWORD. Everybody wants it. 

Low Paice, QuicK SALEs Send for Circulars and 


P. W. ZEIGLER & 





Terms. 





W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent, 


co., 
9193 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


id 
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CF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE: Nos. 846 and 848 BROADWAY. 


THIRTY 





JANUARY 1, 1882. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January |, I881..--..------ $41,344,120. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums. ; atebbehaieoaeneae . -$%, 488, 684 07 

Less deferred anne i ct55 bs nkicnen wi dethues eceuaaanann 387,972 13—B8, 060,711 94 

Interest and rents, (including realized gains on real estate sold).... 2,789,821 70 

Leas interest accrued Jan. 1, 1881 $57, 167 37—2, 432, 654 33—B 10, 483, 366 27 





$51,827, 487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same.. ae ee eees + - $2, 013,203 38 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary voldiienate same. 564,924 96 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies. ....... 2,513, 691 94 
I TN Ey ooo oc i cc cecccccccnsecccnccesccccceccccosees $5, 091, 820 22. 
I a on 55s: 05s sien tiebs MGNMMARN SERS REOG SO ARE RCHERCE SEDER OROrees 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and sania sicans’ fees. . sovansecce. See OD 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, @tC.............6.0005 cee 379, 860 21—6, 697, 480 26 


$45, 130, 006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........... Siececcscccssoces 8 1,271,588 4! 
Invyestod in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value, 
GI BIE, BID BO acc ccccccc cc ccesccescccttnescccessccccsccescccccoseccccgbesccccs-+> 17, SRE @ 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$16,940,940 000 and the policies assigned tothe Company as additional col- 





a as Reena es wetietes abesmbalesemehes 18,215, 08 73 
Temporary loans, secured by stocks, market value, $2,883,577 50) ............... 2,376,000 Ou 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
IDs dns <nchnnettnitbeusbebeudatneecobnasenmpinsss soencecconecoes 545,227 34 
* Quarterly and semi-annual! premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
I Fi i aa dc kncinsc dew cccdedanenesundctnocess daemene, diivitaaabun 452, 161 00 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmiseion and collection (esti- 
mated Reserve on these policies $300,000, included in liabilities)............. 227,082 97 
DEEP WANNA OR acces cnccdecncecccccénecsssccencedssccescesccsccocceccece Scdeccccsccces 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1883... eae ne eos 291, 254 80—$45, 130, 006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. ........... wa ‘“ 82, 098,774 78 


*A detailed achedule of these items will accompany the ina sodueat nape 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State ef New York. ee 


CASH ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1882........:cccescsereeeeerereereerens “$47, 228, 781 64 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1882........ Peecesessocccesers .B 361,544 70 
I I GN ci cocccheccdcdaneses sind cosccneschosccoccaeetes 187, 439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not seemed buietitccddondeneees 50, 262 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)............ Dainkdeeebnbansesrecucsoncene 2,965 35 


Reserved for re-insnrance on existing policies; parti¢ipating insurance at4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


PE aac chubbeueenkad<Sbvaeueans cbedebhecodenceededndescndsenteessesbenenegeescacis 39, 716, 408 63 
Rezerved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividesd Fund, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that clags..................s00.+..... 2,064,244 
Reserve for premiums paid in @dvance........ Ccccpeteesiedenetecssceabeccensses 28, 889 67 


$42,401, 745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per CeNnt...--+.-. 6... - eee eee eee neces ..+++f,827,036,6 1 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 ‘sper ct., over 10,000,000.00. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, avaiiable on settlement 
of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 





( Jan. 1, 1878, 45, 605, ( Jan. 1, 1878, $127,901, a7. 

Number of oon, 1, 1879, 45, 005. Amount } Jan. I, 79, 125, 232) 144 . 

Jom. 1, 1880, 45, 706. Jan. 1, »  LaT, 447, 763. 

Policies in force {| Jan. 1, 1841, 44,548. at risk | Jan. 1, 1831, 135,726,916. 

_ Jan. 1, 1882, 63,927. | Jan. 1, 1882, 151, 760, 824. 
1877, 81, 638, 128. ( 1877, 1, 867,457. Jan. 1, 1 2, 14. 
Death- | 1878) “1.687, 676. , income | isza’ Oe aaa: Divisible Jan. 1, , % nit as. 
clain s isi, 1,50, S64. from } 1879, 2, 085, 650. Surplus at Jan. 1, 1880, $ Jas. 

, , 1,731,731. | , 2,317, 889. an. !, 1841, 4,295, 
paid. | 1981) 3 ul3,Qu3. Interest | igi, 3° 433 654. 4 percent | Jan: 1; 1682, 4,837, 086. 

TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLA®LIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN. 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWES, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8S. S. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, i | Medical WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT. 





Vor. XXV., No, 10, 
QUICK MAILS a» FAST EXPRESS 











ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


ras DRY GOODS gx 







j 
LINENS, . SHAWLS 

} RIBBONS 
CORSETS, LETTER FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
BLANKETS, COTTONS 
WOOLLENS, T ty Va FLANNELS 
mists, JORDAN, MARSH & CO., ists 
LACE GOODS, £ELN Gg) INES *) UMBRELLAS 





UNDERW EAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SU ITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEA R, 
COLORED SIL K&, 
SATINS, V ELVETS, 


BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 





Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buying 
in person, Send for our 


Descriptive Catalogue 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


MISSES? ARTICLES, eens See as Degen. DRESS TRIMMINGS 
‘ ITHING, Samples promptly forwarded. Order ecuted GENTS’ FURNISHING 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, with the most scrupulous care and despateh- ILADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


















JORDAN, MARSH & TO., Washington and Avon Streets. 










THE HDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


for March 1882, 










WILL BE 


175,000 COPIES. 


















s@- This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public 







that the DELINEATOR is the 








BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


















in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 







year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 






cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


















fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO, 
555 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


International Cloak and Dressmaker 


Is anew monthly Trade Journal recognized as indispensable 
in thousands of establishments throughout the 
United States. 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER PERIODICALS, it publishes carefully prepared pattern 
diagrams, and gives to each subscriber a Special Copyrighted Scale, with the 
aid of which any desired size for any age or shape may be readily drafted. Each 
number contains from four to six diagrams, with illustrative plates, following 
the best designs of LEADING aRTISTs at home and abroad. Descriptive directions 
in English and German are published with each diagram. 

Tne Supscriprion Price is $3 a year to any address in the United States, 
the Scale being furnished without additional charge; or sent in advance for 
trial on receipt of 50 cents, which amount will be deducted from the regular rate 
when the purchaser becomes a subscriber. Single numbers 35 cents each. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. Address, 







The International Cloak and Dressmaker, 











HENRY TUCK, M.D., Examiners, Vice-President and Actuary. 





“43 ELM STREET, NEW YORK. 





